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PREFACE 


As expression of gratitude is due to the gener¬ 
osity of Roman friends and colleagues, which 
has greatly facilitated the preparadon of this 
votinne. Professor Sergio Sergi accorded me 
two ncver-io*bc-fiirgottcn hours among the 
skulb of the Istituio dt Antropoiogia of the 
University of Rome, where his explanation of 
Middle Quaternary Man demonstrated the 
significance of the recent finds ofSaccopastore: 
he generously presented the photograph for 
one illustration. Dts, Mudos and Colini of 
the Department of Antiquities and Fine Arts of 
tlic Ccpematoraio di Rortta were, as always, most 
liberal in acceding to my request for photo 
graplis, and Signor Riceardo Davico, of the 
American Academy in Rome, added to lus 
many acts of kindness not only the presentation 
of views from his rich collection but also the 
willingness to execute some pictures which 
cltallengcd all his skill and ingtamity. Tltc 
plan of the city, at the end, testifies to the 
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compctcncei and the patience, of Signor Al berto 
Davico. In each instance, penniaion to re¬ 
produce was generously granted. 

A. W. Van Buren 
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THE MATERIAL CHARACTERJSTICS OF THE 
CITY OF ROME 

Every country which has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of archzologists possesses certain features 
which set it off from its neighbours J and 
each individual site has its own peculiarities 
which require consideradon on the part of 
anyone who contempiates its investigation (i) * 
The investigator of the Palatine, with its 
enormous masses of concrete and its broken 
bits of marble veneering and decoration* 
will doubtless approach his task better prepared 
if he already tias a working acquaintance with 
the delicate mcUiods for sifting the evidence 
which have produced such admirable results 
at the Palace of Minos i but Rome differs 
from Knossos in more ways than can be 
reckoned in time and space. Again, whereas 
Sir Arthur Evans had the good fortune to 
approach his chosen held as practically its 

• The bracketed nutnerah nder to the Notes, pP- 
ri t*q- 
a 
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first excavator in modem times, tn Rome we 
are m the position of late comers. Tlic Gcr- 
inaji mission to Olympia, when they included 
in their definitive publication (a J a list of the 
activities of their predecessors at that site, 
accomplished the task in four pages j but there 
arc more than a thousand pages in the four 
volumes in which the great master of Roman 
topography, Rodolfo Lanciani, recorded what 
has been transmitted to our day regarding 
the otcavatiom anti casual finds in Rome 
between li»e years loooand 1605 of our era (3); 
and who nuiy say liow much information 
from those six centuries is hopelessly lost? 

Then the question of what is to become of 
the sites after they l»avc !>ecn excavated! At 
some places they are left to resume a slate of 
nature—so at Olympia; at others, like parts 
of the Forum and of the forum of 

Ostia, they arc re-buried; whertsas in Rome 
more limn one ancient huildiog is functioning 
to-day in the religious, civic or focial life of 
the community; the Pandicon, a church and 
a Royal mausoleum; the I'abularium, an 
administrative centre; the Mai'kct of Irajati, 
an exhihitioti hall; ilic Baths of Diocletian, 
where tlicre is room for a public square and 
gardens, a cliurcli, atid the greater part of a 
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museum, j the Ba^inca ofMaxentius^ on occasion 
a concert hall. Each case presents its own 
problcins of restoration, upkeep and the like. 

Moreover, the excavator’s own immediate 
problems arc profoundly affected or con¬ 
ditioned by the histon' Ids site, during the 
years that have elapsed between its ancient 
occupation and the present day. The soil oi 
Rome has been subjected to nnm-handling 
of every sort from friend and foe, fixjm builders 
and destroyers, and has endured the heat 
of the Italian Summer and the chill and damp 
of the Italian Winter, the iiiundatioiis of tlie 
Tiber and the conflagrations and collapses due 
to the insecurity of man’s handiwork, through 
all the centuries during which the crumbling 
structures of Ostia, the port by the mouth of 
the Tiber, were slumbering beneath a mantle 
of verdure, a sleep only occasionally broken 
by the rude efforts of mcdbcval or Renais- 
sance seardicrs for marble and lime, anti 
eighteenth century ** dilettanti/* until it w’as 
lerniinated in more recent decades by tlic en« 
lightened activities of the Italian archeological 
authorities. 

It is for these reasons that the present volume, 
an effort to convey an impression of the manner 
in which Rome has been revealed by the cvetns 
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and the reseairhes of reccat yearn, priadpally 
the last decade^ must begin with a summary 
of the local conditions I this will prepare ibr 
the subsequent pages, will suggest die lines 
along which the prospective siuclcnt of Roman 
topc^raphy and monuments may profitably 
train himself, and will arniver in advance some 
of the questions that may arise in the counKi 
of the b^k. 

Tlie climate of Rome, as already suggested, 
though on tlic w'hole well fitted for human 
habitation, is not so kindly towards man's 
handicraft, at least when compared with the 
dry areas of Egypt and parts of the Near East. 
Ac intervals throughout a considerable part of 
the year there is rain; while frost and ice 
nurely last for any length of time, they are 
not to be left out of eakulation by liie cuS'- 
todians of ancient monuments or delicate 
objects; and though the porous, elastic nature 
of the subsoil is considered by our conremporary 
Romam, with tomcjustiricatiion, ns a gtiamniec 
of a ccitain degree of immunity from violent 
earthquakes, still the peninsula lies distinctly 
trt a seismic :sonc, and some fairly severe 
shocks liave been recorded in the city in the 
counie of ages, with not inconaldembic efTeem, 
as the aspect of tlie Colosseum and parts of 
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AurcUaa’s wall can attcsi. Until recent yearSi 
U has not been necessary in Rome to bear 
in mind that banc of the monuments of 
London, coal-smoke; tior is this to-day so 
obvious a menace to tlic marbles of Rome as 
it b to tliose in Athens; it b to be hoped 
moreover that with the e^'cr-ottending use of 
the inexhaustible bydroelectric energies of the 
Apennines, the menace may be definitely 
exorcised. 

The soil of Rome has qualities all its own, 
and its geological and petrographical features 
have been often described (4). For us at the 
moment the elements to consider are the lower 
strata of clays and sands, the former, and part 
of the latter, dating from Utc geological ages 
wlien thb plain of Ladum was still a part of 
the sea; the tertiary limestone mountalm, 
now some lifVccn miles dbtant from the city, 
which represent the coniinent against whti^ 
the waves of this early sea once dashed them¬ 
selves; and tlic succcmvc layers of tula, a 
form of solidified volcanic dust and ashes, 
testifying to the various forms of volcanic 
activity, both submarbe and subacrial, of 
which first the old sea-bottom and then— 
when a slight shijEtbg of the earth^s crust had 
forced it up—the plain was the scene. These 
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demcnU, together with tlic erosive action 
of streams of water and the disintegration due 
to atmospheric agencies, supply the phpical 
setting in which civiihtattoii evolved and es- 
senary the material basis for the remains 
with which the archaeologist must deal; for 
geology and climate prepare the way for plant 
UTe and the coming of man, though man in 
his turn, when the rime comes, svill introduce 
materials from outride hia own chosen area 
of habitation. 

The soil of Rome and its neighbourhood, 
therefore, produced much of the raw material 
for the stmcitires and products of the Re mam. 
The authors, and occarional traces among the 
mins, indicate that there was a wealth of 
timber in early times and even well down into 
the historical period, and diis probably exerted 
a profound and far-reaching inJluence on the 
arts and tlie architecture of tliis people (5). 
Wattlc-and-daub, and sun-dried brick 
adobe were probably even more useful 
ui their domestic buildings down even to the 
time of Augustus, who on his death-bed 
claimed that he w‘a$ leaving of stone and 
marble the city which he received of sun-dried 
brick (6), But of tiiese pcrisliablc materials 
there is now little left. When the Romans 
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began to build m more substantial fashion— 
first for temples, and retaining or fortification 
walls—they had ready to hand the unimpressive 
but readily worked tufas of the subsoil (7); 
and later they learnt the imtcniialities inherent 
in die clays Jtnd the volcaiiic sands: they 
invented “ brick and mortar,” in the sense 
tlnii these materiaLs—however much they were 
concealed bencatfi a veneer of marble and 
a coating of stucco—formed an essential 
characteristic of the edifices of Imperial Rome, 
as they never had in any previously existing 
city. The proprietors and ^vorkers of the clay- 
pits and the kihis of the region across the 
Tiber near the present Vatican (8) deserve 
the respectful consideration of all students of 
Roman antiquity. 

Tufas, brick, and mortar, or rather concrete:, 
akin to our modem hydraulic cement: tlieti 
tiavncrtrne, the limestone deposit which may 
occur in any spot where the strciuns coming 
down bom limestone mountains, such as 
those of Central Italy, have an opportunity 
to form stagnant lakes and to deposit thetr 
calcaieous matter. The Romans first used 
the variety w'hich was deposited by the river 
Anio in tlie plain below Tibur, tlic modem 
‘Fivoli; hence ibe Latin name lapis Tihuriinus 
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and Its dtrivarivCt thr Italian trawrtino. By 
the time of Augnstxis they not only had dis¬ 
covered that a superier quality of rcddblt-brovvn 
tufa could be quarried near the same Atiio at a 
point between Rome and Tibur, but for the 
adornment of more splendid edifices had made 
the acquaintance of the marble quarries of 
Nortlicro Tuscany (Luna =* CaiTara)^ The 
choicer white marbles of Greece vvere already 
being imported in smaller quantities for statn- 
arVf sanctuary equipment and the Ukc^ and 
it was not long before the more distant over¬ 
seas provinces and the outlying regions of 
Empire—Phrygia> Nubia, Africa—were made 
to yield their tribute of rich and rare and curious 
stones for the embellishmeni of the mtstress 
of tile world. If Imperial Rome was “ colour¬ 
ful "—and w'c find impticaiiotu in both her 
poets and her prose writers to this eftbct(9)— 
the outdoor colour was in no small measure 
due to the yellow Numidian marbles, the rich 
red porphyries and other liard stones from 
Egypt and from the promontory of Taaiarum 
in Laconia, the granites from far up the Nile 
and—still greater refinement!—the gilded 
bronze tiles that testified to ihe fiir-Hung routes 
of empire, the excliange of conunodidea with 
dbtant peoples, and the high pitch of develop- 
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mcnt attained by the arte and ciaflsj until 
finally the materials of which. Rome was built 
and with which she was adorned, constituted a 
panegyric to the industry, capacities and good 
fortune of the people- 
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SOME REMOTE PRECUKSORS OF THE 
ROMANS 

Plate t, Fig. t, reproduces z photograph of 
more than usual importance. It was taken 
on a8th July, 1932, when the huge cxcavat* 
mg operations incident to the construction of 
the great new street^ the Via dclJ' Impero 
(see Chapter V, p. 42)^ iiad reached a 
most interesting phase. The point cluMcn is 
situated to the north-west of the Basilica 
of Maxentius, whlcii lies on the right; 
one is looking south-east towards the Colos- 
scum, the top of which appears in the 
distance. 

At this (mint a spur of the Esquiline HiD, 
caUed Velia in antiquity^ extended in a 
southerly direction towards the Palatine. In 
order to construct the new street on the Icveh 
it was necessary to remove masses of the 
native earth down to a depth far below that 
of classical antiquity; the state of ajfairs 
appears clearly in the picture. The liisiory' 
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of life in this part of Italy at a remote period 
was furthered by the discovcry(jo)—in a 
stratiun of river sand which itself lay be¬ 
neath a layer of tufa—of various bones and 
in particular an elephant^s skull with one of 
the great tusks still attached to it; such 
tropical creatures have not been indigenous 
in these parts within human liistory. At 
the time when the clcphant^s skull and 
tusk were deposited here there was com¬ 
munication by land between Africa and 
Rome, This impressive palaeontological find 
is now preserved in the Antiquarium of the 
Cadian, 

This was not the only occasion on which 
skeletal remains of clepliant and ocher iktina, 
long extinct in these regions, have been found 
in Italy in modem And similar fmds 

had been made in antiquity on the island of 
Capri, wiicre tlicy were popularly known as 
“ bones of giants,” and were collected by 
Augustus, among other curiosities, for tlie 
adornment of hts villa (11). 

For the interpretation of such discoveries 
much depends upon the circumstances attend¬ 
ing them and on the precise nature of the 
stratum in which each object came to light. 
The geological concomitants of this particuhir 
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find at the VcUa may well liavc included the 
aciivides of the ncighbounng volcaaote, for 
the tufas of the Roman Campagna have long 
been known to contain not only “leaves, 
branches and stems of ilex, oak and other 
land-vegetation," but—less frcqucniiy—“the 
bones, antlers or tusks of terrestrial quadru¬ 
peds "(12). The newly discovered elephant 
lived in the Early Quaternary Period, and (he 
action of flowing water to which was due the 
alluvium in which his remains were found 
probably did not carry them a great distance 
from the spot where he died: he was a 
denizen of the soil of Rome before the historic 
Seven Hiib had been nusctl by volcanic 
activities tO' their present height. Though not 
an immediaic forerunner of the Romans, 
fie has claims to be considered their Remote 
Precursor. 

Fig, 2 on the same Plaie 1 introduces another 
race of Remote Precursors, more nearly akin 
to contemporary man. It sliows the upper 
part of a skull which was found in April, 192^, 
in a gravel pit at a point called Saccopastorc, 
to the north of Rome, about hvo miles out¬ 
side Pona Pia, near the left bank of the river 
Amo (13); the owner of the land where it was 
found, Duke Crazioti, liberally presented it to 
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the Institute of Anthropology of the University 
of Rome. Its discovery—in the vicinity of 
many fossil remains of long extinct animals, 
now the denizens of wanner climes, including 
the lecdi of etepkas a^iquus and hippopotairm 
fnajorf '—adds the name of Rome to a dis¬ 
tinguished group of places, incluiling Neatider- 
ta! in Rhenish Pnessia, La Chapellc amt 
Saints in Dordogne, Gibraltar, and CaUlcc, 
where tlicre hat'e been found the bones of an 
earlier race of man than our own, who lived in 
die Middle Q.uaternar>- Period: thus enticing us 
into 3 field of interest which has been revctilcti 
to science by a scries of remarkable individual 
findSi mostly of recent years (14). In order 
to describe this precious and venerable object 
from the Roman area it is necessary to employ 
some technical termsJ it is a womans skuU, 
lacking the mandible j most of the supra¬ 
orbital ridge is tost, but its shape is clearly U> 
be recogniitjd l there are also some minor 
breaks. The skull is platycephalic (flat on 
top), byrsoidal (spreading out like an ox 5 
lude or letter 8), with very large visual orbit- 
suggesting somcwliai the higher orders of apra 
rather than homo sapiensi the brain cavity is 
small, giving about i.aoo cubic ccnttmctrcs 
for “ cranial capacity.^’ flat its unique ini- 
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poitancc has been show-n by Professor Set^o 
S^'s cardii] observation and his comparison 
with Uic other, less well preserved, members 
of the group: the excellent preservation of 
the occipital foramen shows a position f iV«» 
tliat ih: slttfUs of present-day man, and indicates 
diat Middle Qtiaicrnary hian did not stoop 
like the higher orders of apes, as had generally 
been supposed, but hdd Ids head c^ec^ like 
men to-day. No fiini artifacts, such as these 
people doubtless used, were found in this 
connection; but it is welt known that in former 
years many primitive stone implements have 
been yielded by the gravels of both Aiiio and 
I'ibcT. 

Agam, on the r6th July, 1935, another 
akull of ” NeandertaJ Man *’ came to light in 
the same region. This specimen unfortunately 
was badly damaged, but it preserved some parts 
wliich were lacking in the other. The delicate 
task of liberating it from die masses of liard 
stone in which it ia still embedded, its further 
study, and its definitive publication, are in 
the competent hands of Professor Sergio Scigi. 
TIic portions now visible do not indicate 
whether the individual was male or female, 
hut the following account may be repeated (15); 
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*' 'rhe orbits which, is straight, wide and round, 
is surmounted by a very decided orbital arch; 
the nasal orifice is very wide and rounded; 
the face b liigh and straight; there b no sign 
of a canine fossa; and the dentitiDn. which h 
preserved b less wom than tltat of the first 
skull. I’hc auticular region is well -preserved 
and shows a very smiiil mastoid process, 
as b usual in thb race. It is curious tliat 
a skull as mutilated as thb lias whole tltose 
parts which arc so seldom complete in 
other finds. The age of the skull seems 
to be that of a late period of the last 
interglacial epoch, w'beii the final series of 
deposits were laid down in the lower vallcyi, 
in a succession of floods and subaerial 
clays,” 

As already indicated, these two skulls arc 
assigned to tlie Middle Quaternary Period, 
and hence have not tain buried beneath the 
Anio gravels for so tong a rime as the elephant’s 
skull and tusk of the Vclia have rested among 
the atluviwn; but even so, the 40,000 yean 
which geological and palaxmtologicai spectalista 
feel justified in proposing as an approximate 
length of lime arc quite adequate to suggest 
the slowness of the processes by which Man— 
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through successive waves of tneundon froin 
abroad, alternating with long periods when 
these r^ons were abaiidotiod by huntati kind 
—devdoped to hh present form and lo the 
present use of lus faculties; and for purposes 
of this compaiisott, we must group ourselves 
and die dtdhaation of our ow*n day with 
the earliest historical Romans of which we 
have knowledge. In the familiar words of 
Virgil (iG): 

Tanlae molts ttal Romanam cottdere gtnitm ! 

The importance and bearing of tlicsc skeletal 
remains for the history of early human rdatioiu 
have been emphasized by Professor Sergio 
Sergi In one of his prcluninary artides on the 
find of tgag: whereas it had seemed for a time 
as if the Italian peninsula had played a 
secondary part in the origins and the de¬ 
velopment of the oldest races that infiabited 
Europe,—as if this land had remained quite 
outside the carlicsi currents of humanity, or 
on their edges,—now Italy has been clearly 
shown to liave been one of the centres of 
these people, since its first inliabitants lived 
at a time when the dclinittve geological 
and geographical consdtution of the penin¬ 
sula had not yet been catablbhcd. Even 
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at so early a date Italy exercising 

that function as a centre of attraction 
and development for the nations which has 
distinguished tier throughout the ages of 
history. 


c 






Ill 

CITV WALLS AND POMERIUM 

The lading out of a street about Uie year r 93:6 
at a point on the south-east slope of the 
Aventine led to die uncovering of a fine 
stretch of the republican wall of the city (17)> 
It is typical of the greater part of the ^vall: 
a thick stone facing of Hocks of the yeUow 
tu& from the Crotta Osaira” quarries (t8)j 
laid in alternating courses of ** headers and 
stretchers,” and at hve points where they 
were originally concealed Dxim rinv sfiowing 
the stonecutters' signs, or “ quarry-marb 
within this facing of stone blocks, there was a 
mass of piled-up earth, Tlur existence of this 
particular stretch of wall liad been known as 
long ago as the year 1855, but now it stands 
revealed in all iui dignity; a sliort cLLstaoce 
to its south-east is a very well known portion, 
where the old wall liad been '* moderuized ” 
in die first century b.c, by the insertion of 
tw'O arched apertures for the imtaUadon of 
ballistse or catapults: an important city gate 
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Jay lioi £ir distant, and an attacldag patty 
was thus exposed io ilanluiig artillery fire. 
The masonry of the new apertures consists 
of another moie durable kind of tula, and has a 
bacUiig of concrete: two indications of com¬ 
paratively taic dale. 

Parts of the monumental mceinU of the re¬ 
publican city were stated to be *Vhaitl to 
find’* as early as the time of Augustus(19); 
but it has never been entirely forgotten, and 
in fact ilie line of llie great earthen rampart 
which was a special feature of the defence of 
the north-casiem part of the city could always 
be distinguished as a ridge amid the open 
fields and vineyards that lasted in this region 
until the building operations of the 1870’s; 
die line of the " appears in die ad¬ 

mirable engraved plan of lioiiie which was 
published by Giambattista Nolli in the year 
1748, 'Hic city’s development as die capital 
of united Italy, following the events of 1870, 
resulted in the transFormaiion of what had been 
up to then the outskirts of the modern city, 
and the consequent destruction of some pans 
of the w all and the revealing of other parts ; 
and the intcuslvc road-tnaldjig and house¬ 
building of die present day have carried the 
process a stage further. Beside the *' Groite 
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Oscura " parts of Lhe wall, and the laic republi¬ 
can restorations, the slopes of the Pdatinc 
liavc yielded portions in scoriated tola, and a 
tmmber of strctclies have been revealed where 
the stone is an inferior kind of local tiihi called 
‘‘ capptliaaio ^ a portion In this material came 
to light a very fevv years ago on the north-cast 
part of the Capitoline Hill. 

With, rc^uti to this wail, already an ancient 
monmnent in tire days of Cicero, the materia! 
remains are extensive, and tlic modem 
scientific literature is considerable: for aAer a 
lapse of years during which there seemed to be 
little new that could be brought fbnvurd, the 
combination of additional discoveries with the 
rise of a fresh generation of investigator, 
keener-eyed than Lheir predecessors or perhaps 
!>ctter trained, has resulted in ushering in a 
new phase of knowledge; an interes ting feature 
ha.<i been the interpretation, at this late date, 
of many of the records that liad been taken 
by Rodolfo Lanciani at tlte height of the build¬ 
ing operations of sixty years ago. Tlic HonN 
share in thh work was accomplished by a 
young member of the Swedish Arduenlogical 
Institute in Rome, Dr. Gfista Safiund, whose 
name, in consequence, iias become a ** house¬ 
hold word" in Roman archsological 
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circles (20); buc an independent approach 
has been maintained by the expert in engineer* 
ing, town-planning and architecture, Pro¬ 
fessor Armin von Gerkan of the German 
Archasologica] Institute {21), There is still 
wide divergence of opinion on matters of detail 
and on some more rundamcntal quesdom; 
and some distinguished experts are less inclined 
to follow Dr. Sailund's Imtorical interpreta¬ 
tions; but in my opinion the Ibllowing points 
arc either definitely csiahlkhcd or reasonably 
probable. 

Tile characteristic ** Gretta Osmra ” wall such 
as served for the starting-point of this chapter 
is due to a complete fortification of the city, 
wliich w'os executed in the decades foUo^ving 
tijc Gallic disaster of the year 390 b.c. 

Its line differs in one important respect from 
that which appears in the current handbooks: 
the space biuween the Capitalinc and the 
Aventine was traversed noi by means of a river- 
wall but by running tiie line well back from 
the river, first into the gap between Capltolinc 
and Palatine and then into tile valley between 
palatine and Aventine, tlius making the de¬ 
tours of two marshy areas, first tJic Vclabrum 
and then the Forum Boarium and the bcginnbg 
of the valley of the Circus Maximus. 
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Until the laying out of this line, there Mras 
no continuous stone wall about ibc city* 
before the early settlements on several of the 
bills had become absortjed in a larger poll deal 
unit, a considerable degree of natural protec¬ 
tion was afforded by the steep hillsides, and in 
coodittons of primiiivc warfare this, if helped 
out at the few 'ivcaker points by slight artificial 
barriers, was all that was rettuired; the armed 
manhood of the community was its main 
defence. 

^Vlicn the Romans eventually coalesced in 
one political unit, these older hill defences 
were supplemented at ccrtaiii points by masonry 
of ** eapptltaccitf^** and on the north-cast the 
exposed landward ends of Qjiirinal, Viminal 
and Esquiiine were protected fay a long line of 
low earthen rampart and exteroat fosse, with 
which there was associated the name of the 
sixth king, Servius Tullius. The great 

Grotta Ostura wall rqjrcscntcd the iliorough- 
going adoption of a new system, hut its builders, 
at certain points, incorporated the work of 
their formmnm: die previously-existing iow- 
earthen rampart was encased in the new, 
lofty agger." 

At sc\"eral subsequent periods, in times of 
crisis, these defences w'crc “ modernized ”; 
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and ihc discovery of layers of concrcie behind 
and even under «»tne fine sirelchcs of " eappfl- 
l<Kcio wall shous that this primitivc-lookin); 
maicrialf which archaeologists have associated 
u-ith some of the earliest dated monuments 
of Rome, such as the Capitotine temple and the 
originaJ temple of Castor—monuments dating 
from tlic last years of the kingdom aiid the 
beginning of the republic respectively—was 
also in common use for certain purposes and 
where it would not l>c oposed to the weather, 
as late as die first years of the first century 
B.c, ; not all ivalls in this material are early. 

The engrossing question still remains as to 
the identity of the engineers who planned, 
and the workmen who executed, the great 
fortification of die fourth century n.c., one of 
the most stupendous midcrtakings of the kind 
that had been seen in Italy up to that dmc. 
Its conception resulted from a fusion of two 
dicories of what a wall should be: the Itatie 
earthen rampart and the Greek free-standing 
stone wall; die result k, in principle, a stone 
wall serving as the facing for a great mass of 
earth, with variations of procedure as dictated 
by local peculiarities in the terrain; there 
were slightly projecting lowers, and carefully 
constructed gates. As to the actual workmen 
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who dug the fosse and put in place dicsc masses 
of cut stone and earth, in the drcumstances, 
there b no information available apart h'om 
the expresdon in a literary source soon to be 
quoted which, by referring to ** a contract,” 
would appear to eliminate the idea of a soldier’'s 
task; but unskilled local hired labour seems 
a reasonable solution. A clue, however, as to 
the identity of the engineers in charge and the 
superintendents of the quanica lias been 
furnished duough Dr. Syiund’^s observation 
that certain of the above-mentioned “ quarry- 
marks ” point towards the form of the Greek 
alphabet w'bich was in use at Syracuse and 
Sellnus in Sicily. The great Syracusan tyrant, 
Dionysius tlic Elder, liad brought to a liigh 
degree of perfection the art of fortification, 
under the threat of attgc operadoiu by the 
Carthaginiam; they in their mm were familiar 
from of old with the century-long tradition 
of poliorccucs and their counterpart, strong 
city walls, which had been developed in 
Mesopotamia and which b attested by (he 
hbtoHcal reticle and written records of tile 
Assyrian monarchs, as well as by such passages 
in Uie Old Testament as ^ekUt tv, 1-3 
(sixth century a.c.). An Lmdligiblc historical 
setting for the construedou of the great wall 
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of repuhlicMi Rome is aiforded by the years 
of Cticndiy ridations that existed between 
Dionysius and die Romans; the precise date 
when the undertaking was assiiimxi by the 
state appears to iuivc been 378 e.c.j for under 
this year Livyfaa) icJIs of fresh taxes that were 
imposed in order to meet the cost of a wall, 
die contract for the construction of which in 
squared stone had been given out by the 
censors. 

T>ic practical functions of the republican 
waii had their countcipan in the rdigious or 
magical symbolism of the pomcrium; this 
was originally die ceremonially delimited space 
within which ran the actual material wall; 
then, in later times when the fortiheattons fell 
into disuse, it was maintained by itself for the 
sake of its religious content. Even in centunes 
that liad vs'itncssed the progress of the Roman 
eagles by the Rhine and Euphrates it remained 
for certain ceremonial purposes die iraditional 
boundary between Roman and foreign territoty: 
an impressive instance of die tenacious folk- 
memory of this people- Its line was respected 
even os late as Hadrian, who delimited it by 
means of inscribed boundary stones; and tm 
several occasions, when successful military 
undertakings had won fresh territory for die 
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far-tlung empire, the ruler exercised the era- 
ditional privilege of a commandcr-in-chief 
who had thi» adi'anccd the borders of Rome’s 
holdmgi, that lie should extend the pomeriat 
area: this operation likewise being commem- 
onitcd by inscribed boundary-stoiies. Such 
documents liavc been found bearing the names 
of Claudius and Vespasian; and the know¬ 
ledge of the find-spots, in the instances where the 
stones were in their original position, had 
enabled scholars to plot, thougli with some 
hcsiuiion, the line of this religious boundary, 
approximately as it existed in succtssivc stages 
of the city’s devclopinciit, for a large part of 
its circuit: but there still remained some 
gaps, where the evidence was lacking (33), 

This is the historical and topographical 
background which lends importance to die 
chance find in the year 1930, in the course of 
building operations at a point in the northern 
part of the Campus Martius(24) to the west 
of the Flaminian Way, of two stones, stiU in 
their ancient position, their main inscribed 
surfaces facing inwards tow-ards die city. One 
bears the n amf s and titles of V’espasian and 
Titus, and then continues thus; /mlis p{&puii) 

^btis\ pomerivm ampti(mrunt\ ttrmiiuux- 
runtqm (“having enlarged (he boundaries of 
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the RoinaLii people, eslenctcd and delmuicd 
the pomcrium "); on one of ite aide iaccs Is the 
serial number of the stone, CLVTIL 
The main inscription of the other stone 
begins: Ex f.j c[.] auetwt 

——Inaccordancewith a decree of the senate, 

the college of augurs, by authority of- 

then come the name and titles of Hadrian, 

and then: ^- tfmtiaosp(mfTii\ resliluatdoi cum- 

ctV {‘*-conducted a restoration of the boun¬ 

dary-stones of the pomcrium ”) i one of the 
side faces has the serial number CUJX 
(Hadrian^s stone-cutter evidently differed from 
the one employed by Vespasian in his method 
of indicating “ 158”), the other p{idfs) CC^'U 
(possibly OCJCL), the distance between this 
stone and tlic next in order. The favourable 
circumstances in which th<^ two boundary' 
stones came to light liavc made it possible in 
several respects to obtain a more precise idea 
of llie line of the pomcrium, not only as it was 
enlarged by Vespasian and restored by Hadrian 
but also in the foim which it Itad received under 
Claudius, as tvcll as with regard to the procedure 
adopted by its regulators (*5), 

It was not until the principates of Aurclian 
(A.n. 370-375) and Probus (276-283) that 
Rome was re-fortificd; and tlic great concrete- 
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and«brick circuit that u'as Uicn constructed, 
together with its gates and towers, though 
repeatedly restored, remained mitil recent 
times the enclosing wall of die dty. Exigences 
of modern life have demanded that it should be 
pierced at various points, but its place in the 
heritage of Rome is welt recognized and the 
preservation of most of its essential features 
appears assured; credit is due to the authorities 
for their eBbrts coward its maintcnaiicc. Mr. 
Ian A. Richmond’s book (2b) occupies a 
distinguished rank among publications of the 
last decade: for his investigations arc so 
fundarncntal as to amount virtually to the 
** discovery ” of this venerable monument and 
to claim, on their merits, a place in the present 
volume: but our scope tics primarily with 
hnds due to the pick and spade rather than 
with the labours of those equally useful implc> 
ments the eye and the pen. Suffice it to say 
that, as regards the main lines, the successive 
phases of the great wall’s constructioa and 
liistory have been established in the light of 
materials and technique; Uie purpose of the 
first builders has been defined, a ad the activity 
of Maxentius, a generation afler them, in 
doubling the height of Uie wait and rc- 
roodclling its gates, now stands out clearly; 
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agaiiii the extensive restoTaiioti of Honorius, 
ea. the year 404, in ** modernizing^ ** tlic d<- 
fbisivc equipment and the ajchitecture, and 
once more the victssimdes of the Ostrogothic 
times in the first pan of the sixth centniTv 
can now with confidence be read in the re¬ 
mains: a triumph of sdentific method. 


IV 

REPUBUCAN TEMPLES 


Pl. Fig, If shoe's a sacred area, about 170 
feet in lengtb, wiiich has now been excavated 
and resent from utilitarian demands, at one 
of tlxe busiest points of modem Rome, the 
“ Aigentina 2 onc ’* (37), between ibe Coiso 
Vittorio Eananuclc and the Largo Arenula: in 
terms of ancient Roman topography, somewhat 
to the nortb-’West of the Circus Flaminim, and 
slightly to the cast of the porticoes connected 
with the Theatre of Pompey. There arc four 
small cdifica, three of which liave Uic rect¬ 
angular temple form, while the second, icchon¬ 
ing from the norili, is circular. The view in 
the plate, with the northernmost temple in the 
right foreground, is taken from somewhat east 
of north, and shows ^vcl! the depth at wliich 
the pavement of early imperial times lies below 
the street level of to-day: the change in levels 
has doubtless been due to many causes, includ¬ 
ing conflagrations and tlie subsequent dctnoli- 
tlom and rebutldings. Tlte two most nortliem 
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members of tlic group—temples A and B, 
reckoning from north to south—were already 
known Qom Renaissance times; in fact a 
mediaeval churchy San Nicolk al Cesarmi, had 
nestled within the northemmost of all; the 
distinguished architect—and notorious falsifier 
of archaeology—Pirro Ligorio seems to have 
known something of the other two temples; 
but it was die effort of the authorities during 
the years 19^6-19^8 to preserve in the midst 
of a modem street plan tiie two vcnuable 
structures that projected above ground that 
led to the uncovering of the rest of this remark¬ 
able vnsembUi the travertine-paved area was 
enclosed in antiquity by a stout retaining wall 
for mast of its circuit; for pan of this extent 
there was a portico, at least towards die close 
of the classical period, and there were also 
several secondary structures in the precinct. 
No one had supposed that the houses of modem 
Rome were concealing so complete and so 
characteristic a sacred area, atiii less did it seem 
possible tliat so many remains of the republican 
period could have lasted to the present day in 
a practically uncharted enclosure of their 
own {a8). 

The travertine pavement already mentioned 
dates from early imperial times; the enclosing 
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colonnade, tn its present form, la already- 
stated, is fro'm late antiquity, at which (general 
period there was laid a second pavement of 
travertine at a higher let'cl than the other; the 
southernmost temple, D, ia of the first century 
after Christ; but the three other structures, 
though showing the effects of ancient rcsiora- 
tion, go back esseniiolly to the time of the 
republic; stratification shovi-s tltat Temple C 
is the oldest, and both C and A had already 
experienced one restoration before the dose 
of the republic. Beneath the early imperial 
travcrime pavement have been found the 
remains of two pavements in —of which 

die earlier ht laid at a higher levd than the 
foundation of Temple C—^with traces of ilse 
enclosing walls that demarked the open space 
in front of each temple, and with the altars tha t 
stood—'at the lower levels—-in tiie .spaces in 
front of Temples A and C; the altar ofTcmple 
A was partly dcmolislicd in antiquity, but tliat 
of Temple C is completely preserved, is an 
admirable example of carved details of the 
second century b.g., and bears the inscription 
T, Fosttontus d. Ji A. k, AJhiaui dua sir Uge 
Piaetoria rt^iuftdajJt coerauit (** Aulus Fostumius, 
son of Aulus, grandson of Aulus, duovir, in 
accordance with the Plectorian law, saw to the 
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reconstruction of this altar Except for its 
oblong shape it b in most respects a counter- 
of the wctJ'known aJ tar ofVcriniiiiis from a 
niche in the republican >valJ on tlicVimina3(a9)j 
but unfortunately the name of the divinity here 
woraiiipped b not recorded on die nc^vly 
discovered altar, Tlic remains of the colossal 
acrolithic statue which were found below tlie 
imperiai pavement level near Temples B and 
C will be discussed in Chap. XIX, pp. 164-5. 

I'emple C is not only the oldest of tlic group 
—the “ Grotta Oscur^ stones of its foundations, 
tvidi tltcir masons' marks, arc in the tradition 
tliat bad been left by the builders of die great 
republican wall {p* 18)—but, as regards iis 
foundadom, llic best preserved and the most 
interesting. It belongs u> a class of icmple 
which in recent years has been represented by 
a number of newly discovered examples, is 
recognizable by certain delinitc character-^ 
btics, and, under the conventional name of 
“ the Italic Temple,” has been studied, to- 
gctlicr witii the traditional “Tuscan.*' type, 
in a comprclicnsivc arildc(30j. The dbdn- 
gubhing icatures arc tltc high podium, the 
pronaos almost as deep as the ceila, and the 
exterior colonnade which b carried about the 
sides of the ccJla as for as die short spur which 
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projects from the back wail; for this back \vaIX 
of tbe celia ^ extended for die full width of die 
podium and then brought forward for a short 
distance at its extremities^ The sacred edifice 
rs thus conceived as seen from tbe front onijr: 
'* both architectural and decorative emphasis 
was laid on the fat^de, which dius became a 
dominant feature and [in many instances] 
imposed a symmetrical arrangcnicni of build¬ 
ings in relation to itself” {31). We sludl later 
(pp. 46,55^ 57-0) return to (be subj*ect of** the 
iliic Temple.” 

There could have been ao more sobering 
revelation of the gaps in our knowledge of 
ancient Rome than the iact tliat the seven years 
that liavc elapsed since tite uncovering of this 
sacred area have not brought scholars per¬ 
ceptibly nearer to an identlficaticin of the 
respective monuments; they remam snll with 
their conventional labels, ” Temples A, B, C, 
and D.” Neither learning nor energy nor 
ingenuity lias been larking; what has up to 
the present failed to emerge has been dcOniie 
evidence. Temple B, with its round plan, 
appears to be not a ** temple ” in the strict 
sense of the word, but a shrine "—for the 
worship of a divinity of secondary rank, or a 
" hero ”; Hercules has been suggested, but 
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tlie ancient sources mciiiiun severai shrines of 
tlic hero in thu general region^ and the choke 
is embarrassing. The Temple of Mars ** iVj 
Cireo F/ujmnw,” built apparently shortly after 
the year 138 B.G. by a Greek architect^ Hermo- 
dorm of Satamis, lay not fer off, and it is 
tempting to identify it witli Temple A: but 
tills remains a hypodiesis, attractive though it 
is. And the same b true wltli regard to tlie 
Temple of the Lares Permarini and die 
Pordcus Minucia tvhich enclosed it—or were 
there two hlinucian Porticoes^ dtc Old and the 
New? 

The attractivcqualides of the smaller temples 
of the last centuries of the republic have been 
revealed at their best in the Forum Boarium, 
near die Tiber, as the result of works of 
demolition and systemadaation. PI. Fig. a, 
sho^vs, from somcw'hat cast of north, the two 
structures that have alw'ays been favountes 
with visitors to Rome: in the foregroundj the 
rectangular tufa*and-travertinc temple, origin¬ 
ally decorated in stucco, which can present 
some claims for identification as die Temple of 
Mater Matuta (32); and beyond, to its left, the 
round marble structure that may Itavc been the 
shrine of Portunus: the “ port ** of Rome, for 
goods that could be conveyed in small craft 
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up Uie 7 'ibcr as far as the city-j lay in this 
inuriediatc vicinity. This b one of the lowest- 
lying parts of ancient Rome. Beyond the 
temples is the modern Tiber embankment, the 
line of which at this point as it goes upstrcani 
swings somewhat further out towaids the 
current of the river than did the ancient rives^ 
wall. Here several ancient strvvcrsr'-sysicm- 
amed brocks—discharged into die TibCT, 
In the distance to the extreme left appear some 
of the buildings on the crest of the Aventinc 
overlooking the Tiber. 

Identity and dating of these two olifices 
arc still subject to discussion; their peculiar 
dtarm, in the green space that has been 
created in dm low ground next the river, is 
beyond dispute. 


V 


THE NEWEST MODERN STREETS AND OPEH 

PLACES : TIIE CONTOURS OF THE 

earliest settlements 

Tfi£ devdopments at the Argentina Zone may 
be considered itporadic in tlic seme that so 
extensive and methodical an cxcavadon was 
not planned from its inception; and many of 
the finds of recent years are due less to deliber¬ 
ate policy on the part of the authorities than to 
tile haphazard activities of individuals. The 
soil of Rome, after all these centuries, still has 
many fragments of antiquity in its keeping 
which from time to time it is ready to give up j 
and while the centre and much of the rest of 
die ancient city, as well as large stretehes out¬ 
side its walls, might have been supposed to 
have become fairly exhausted, stUl die annual 
yield continues. Naturally, most isolated finds 
arc in themselves of limited interest; but even 
a comparatively dull looking ’wall will some¬ 
times help to fill a gap in the plan of the 
ancient city, and occasionally an individual 
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object “ luim up which will assume a place 
of some dbtinction in the museums and the 
“literature”; white the preceding chapter 
has shown — what will appear again when we 
discuss the developments near the Forum of 
Trajan—that the possibility Is not to be 
excludedeven at this tate day, that a densely 
populated quarter of the modem city may prove 
to lie above some monumental group, the 
existence of which, as a whole, has remained 
unsuspected, or the nature of which has failed 
to be appreciated. The s^tematizing of the 
central square of to-day's Rome, Piazza 
Venezia, disclosed, lying well below the present 
street le\’cl, the remains of nvo great structures 
—one belonging to the general class of rcsi- 
denceSj tenement homes or shop buildings, 
the otlicr of uncertain type—that stood beside 
the ancient Via Lata (see tlic discussion of 
houses in Cltapter XV, pp. i33”'4). And the 
engineering operations incident to the 
modernizing of the city and its adaptation to 
future demands have opened a new chapter in 
the investigation of the Capitolino Hill and 
adjacent parts, especially the Imperial Fora, 
the Forum Boarium and the Forum Holitorium, 
In principle, the consideration of contem¬ 
porary Rome is not contemplated in the plan 
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of rhLs l)ook; but die thought of Rome of our 
day U never far distant, and the great under- 
taking which had its ctilnntnation in the Via 
dcTI' Itiipcro, the Via del Marc, and the partial 
liberation of the Capitolinc HMl and tlic parts 
between tl and the Tiber, requires at least a 
brief description, for it fomis |>art of an 
extensive project of city-planning which has 
exerted profound tnduence on the course of 
our studies. 

The Rome of thirty years ago occupied 
practically the same area that had been 
included in Aurelian’s ring of walb {ea, 
^75 a.D.): and while the estimates of schotara 
as to the population of the ancient city liave 
varied widely, the approximate figures of 
900,000 at Qesar's deatji, considerably over a 
million at the beginning of the second century 
of our era* 900,000 under Septimius Sevems, 
and—a sharp drop—half iJiat number a 
century I a ter (33) appear well founded. A 
modem capital iliat promised to exceed die 
highest of these figures required modem 
facilities and a modem street system. 

The first requisite was a ring of suburban 
quarters all ab^t the existing dty: and these 
have in fact arisen. But these outlying districts 
could be rendered available for the housing of 
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employees and workmen only if they were 
connected vvith die centre of the city and with 
each other by means of an effective system of 
rapid transit. Tlie subsoil of Rome, owing to 
its friable and unsiabk tufas and clays a n d its 
many springs and streams, as ivdl as its slight 
elevation above the level of sea and Tiber, is 
not suitable for die constniction of under¬ 
ground railways; eiev'ated lines arc open to 
objection; die only pracdcal solution remain¬ 
ing was to demolish comideraljlc tracts of die 
dcnsejy-built central portion of the city whicli 
—as fijnunc would have it—were at the same 
time bodi slums and archteological areas, and 
thus to acquire space for wide motor roads and 
monumental parks. The dream of liberating 
the Imperial Fora and die monuments of 
great historical interest had for long been 
haunting the archaeologists; but, as will be 
seen, the immediate impulse was of a nature 
primarily sociological and economic, and our 
own science entered as a bcndiciary. 

Naturally, these excavations would not liave 
been conducted along exaedy the same lines 
if they had followed purely scientific criteria, 
They were executed within severe limits of 
time; in some instances the preservation of 
interesting monumenta had to toJeesecond place 
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as compared with the exigencies of present' 
day iife: sometimes the work was stopped 
before reaching virgin soilj in order to sysicm- 
atj/.c the streets and gardens at the desired 
level; and at certain points ilic minor utiduia- 
tions of terrain which had been conditioned 
by the geology and which constituted a 
characteristic feature of the ancient dty have 
now been snaoothed out or even obliterated 1 
but these losses arc slight in proportion, the 
risks attendant on speedy large-scale ctcarnig 
were minimized through the competent super* 
vision exercised by the arclioologtcal authori¬ 
ties ; die untouched deep-lying strata still 
exist beneath dudr mcMdcrn scaling of roads 
and dower-bcdsi ready for future eyes to dis¬ 
cover, and—as a slight by-product of tliis vast 
scheme—some of die valuable minutes of 
working time wJiIcli the improi'cmcnt in 
transportation has saved are available for the 
inicrprelation of the Roman past. 

Special circumstances also conspired to draw 
the most interesting arcliscological areas into 
the tOwo-planning picture, A large extent of 
adaptable land to the south of the city was 
separated from dte focal points of modem Rome 
by an cast-and-w'cst barrier of archaeological 
reserva tions and stums, n ic popuJoiiS*quar icrs 
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of Rome could not grow southi^rard imless 
the barrier were pierced. Hence the two ntoM 
important avenues^ connecting the south end 
of the Corso Umberto Primo with the area 
near San Paolo: the Via deil* Impero and its 
continuation the Via del Tnonh, to the cast 
of the GapitoHne Hill, and the Via del Mare, 
to its west: the former route pa<ising ilirougli 
the Imperial Fora, leading past the Colosseum 
and tliencc to the southern quarters, the latter 
skirting the Capitotine on its side to'hvard the 
Tiber, and passing by the TTicairc of Marcelhis 
and the edifices of the Forum Holitoriura and 
tile Forum Boarium, then to traverse die Valley 
of the Circus Maximus — or else to go between 
tlie Aventine and tiie Tiber — ^and Join Cite other 
route before reaching Porta San Paolo. This 
is the undertaking to which, with its con- 
conittant the hberation of the Capitoline and 
of the two commercial Fora Just mentioned, a 
large part of the recent monumental discoveries 
have been due, 

And the clearing operations of the newest 
Rome have revealed the outlines of the carlimt 
city: for in PI. 3, Fig. i, which was taken 
looking toward the east from the Via del 
Mare, there appears the natural rock face 
of the Capitoline Hill, much as it must have 
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been when it offered itself to tiie goze of the 
first comctt, except for Uic deep caves which 
testify to tire activities of quarriers in antiquity 
and in more recent times. Not only a large 
part of its wesicm slopes arc now visible, but a 
certain amount of the south'Cast slope, as is 
shown in Pi. 3, Fig. a i this portion of the liill, 
while not literally overhanging the Roman 
Forum, still lies somewhat in that direction, 
and surely gives the essential features of that 
dread spot, the Taipeiaii Roct, which an 
author of the Augustan Age, in his narrative of 
earlier events, described as “ the hill lying 
above the Forum; and the place"—he 
continues—" is a sheer precipice, whence it 
was tlieir practice to cast those condemned to 

death” (34)- , 

ITie study of these two illustrations will 
prove more helpful than many words in con¬ 
veying an impression of what must have been 
the physical aspect of primitive Rome, or 
rather of the isolated and semi-isolated hilU 
witich were chosen by the first sclllers for their 

several places of abode. ^ _ 

In order to obtain a still more vivid 
impression, one has only to go some tw^ty 
miles to the south of Rome, to the site of Ardca. 
a small comer of which is now occupied by the 
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cinyBamlct of that name (35): here, owing to the 
remaiiu of a great earthen rampart that 
separated tlte ** promontory-fort ” from the 
higher ground t^hind it, it is poissible to 
envisage the strategic conditions with which 
the early peoples were faced^ Given, the pre¬ 
vailingly precipitous contours of these hills— 
the result of erosion—on ihe one hand,^aud 
the limited efitcacy of primitive weapons on 
the other, the picture that was drawn in 
Chapter III (p, 2a) as to the early fortifica¬ 
tions of Rome appears folly justifi^; and it 
was in foct the picture which the later Romans 
th«nsclvcs long possessed as to the works of 
their distant ancestors (36). 


VI 

THK imperial FORA 

The view in PI. 4, Fig. i, is latcn from a point 
low down on the north-east sbpet of the 
Capitolinc Hill, and gives a panorama which 
has been revealed by the clearing operations, 
and die construction of the Via dell' Impcro, 
to which reference was made in the previous 
chapter. The massive outlines of the Colos¬ 
seum in the distance show that one is I nofc ing 
towards the south-east, through the gap which 
appeared in PI, i, Fig. 1. The Ba^ca of 
Maxentius stands to the right of the new high¬ 
way; somewhat nearer is the area once 
occupied by Vespasian's Temple of Peace, 
but—except for a massive column to be seen 
to-day lying on the ground—such remains of 
that edifice and its surroundings as may still 
exist lie many feet below the level of the present 
street. Directly before us is the Forum of 
Julius Ciesar; three columns with entablature 
have been rc-crcctcd on the podium of the 
Temple of Venus Gciicirix, betoiiging to 
frajan's restoration. There be discerned 
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in ihc light Ibregrotmd something of the 
porticoes and hall that in course of time 
constituted a feature of this area. 

The disposition of die Imperial Fora an a 
whole appears on PL 5, Ingeguerc Italo Gis- 
mondi's carefully-prepared plan which conveys 
wldi such prccisloii the results of this great 
undertaking of clearance and maintenance on 
die part of the ItaUati government. It is 
unnecessary to repeat in words what U so well 
set fordi in black and white: the relation of 
one open space to another^ the major and minor 
anesj the vistasj the means of communication^ 
the relation of covered to open spaceSj and of 
temples to precincts. A preceding cliapter has 
prepared the reader Ibr hntUiig that die temples 
do not stand fully in the middle of their 
enclosures in the traditional Greek [aduof4 
but are set against the back walls of their 
prcckicis (p, 34), The ornate character of 
tills zone with its splendid halls and its forest of 
columns can be grasped from the consideration 
that many of the variegated marlile alalis for 
the veneering of the walls, and the paving of the 
floors were brought from Africa or Asia Minor, 
and that Uic coUinins were largely monoliths 
transported from across die seas, and even 
from high up the valley of the Nile. 
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Tlic Imperial Fora were called into iKing, 
one after the other, in fulfilnitmt of a course of 
evoJuUoa which had its beginnings (hr 
in the republican era. .As early aa the dawn of 
history, the cattle market had been held near 
the Tiber, at the Fmtm Boariam, Bat there was 
a lime when die traditimial Roman Forum 
between Capitolina and Palatine was quite 
adequate for the transaction of atmoist all 
of bi i s i ness , wbctiicr of an administrative, 
It^al or commercial nature; the needs of 
politics and legislature being met by the 
adjacent Comidmn and Curia. In the 
course of years, however, with iJic growth 
of population and the expansion of aBairs 
and interests, the more materialistic and noisy 
elements threatened, unless kept in clicck, to 
submerge those of a more subtle character, 
with the result that it proved necessary to 
provide special accommodation elsewhere for 
the trades in question: a centrifugal tendency 
reminiscent of certain biological processes 
where one organism throw's off a group of 
minor organisms. Tlic dealers in vegetables 
cvcntualty had their own Forum lloiitoritmt tlic 
hshennen their Forum Piuarium^ dealers in 
sweets tlicir Forum Cuppedimsi tike goldsnutJii 
had thdr hivouritc haunts by tlic Sacred Way; 
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there was a Bazaar of Spices, Hmta Piptratariaf 
Uiough perhaps at a later dale thim that which 
at present concerns us j the butchers eventually 
possessed at least three maeelUif and so on. 
Special pro^'ision had to be made for the law- 
courts, and a characteristic foraa of structure, 
the basilica, was created, or adapted, for this 
puri>ose. 

But this was not enough. VV’iih die tendency 
of Rome to grow northwards, towards and into 
the Campus Martius, there was airong pr^ure 
towards shifting the heavier part of legal and 
administrative busing in that durcctioiii. 
Nearby there was the pomcrial area of the 
repubhean city wall (see above. Chap. HI, 
pp. 25-6), wht^ sccins to have already sulfcrod 
encroachment at the bands of private in¬ 
dividuals; at any rate a letter of Ckcro of the 
year 54 b,g. (37) tells of enormous sums of 
money that were being spent by Qesar or Ins 
friends, in buying up the land for bis Forum, 
the first of this new series of open spaces. 
The Dictator lived to see tlie dedication of the 
Temple of lus Divine Ancestress, Venus Gene- 
irbt, bui not ihc completiou of tlic ivhole 
Forum; lliia fell to his heir Octaviaii, who as 
Augustus extended die project with Ids own 
great Temple of \fajs Ultor and iis spacious 
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enclosure (PI. 4, Fig, a, looting north). The 
nctv dynasty of Vespasian and bis sons, with 
its casiem triumphs^ was reprinted by the 
Temple and precinct of Peace; and the 
interv'cning stHp of ground, the Argilctum, a 
lane following an old brook-valley that sen^ 
as communication between the original Forum 
and the higher ground to the noi^-east, was 
brought into a sort of conformity witli its new 
surroundings by Domitian^ who gave the 
available space a new interpretation as the 
precinct of the alirinc of his personal divinity 
Minerv'a; but limitations of space compcUod 
various devices of curtailment, and in par¬ 
ticular the adoption of a false colonnade along 
the aides of die enclosure; Nerva completed tbij^ 
work. 

Tlic restorer of Rome's greatness, l‘rajan, 
just ruler and wise benefactor, had more 
spacious and far-reaching plans, and these 
resulted in hh noble Forum with its halls, 
storied column, libraries and, climbing up the 
adjacent slopes of the Qpirinal, on both sides 
of the winding street that led towards the 
eastern part of die Campus Martius, a whole 
quarter of shops, o^cs and acccssorieSt in¬ 
cluding a large vaulted hall for the repre- 
seniativcs of various interests wiiom his gran- 
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diow building plana had displaced from their 
fonner abodes (see Qiaptcr XV, pp, 136-7; 
aLw Chapter XX, p, 172), His successor 
Hadrian pul the Anishuig touch to lire great 
series of Pora by ercctmg at tlte extremity 
towards Ute Campus Martius, beyond tbc 
Column of Trajan, tlic Temple of that Ddhed 
Emperor. 

or all this, much was already known to 
scholars, and many de tails could be visited 
and examined by the curious; but what can 
now be seen is a revelation of the magnificence 
of ancient Rome and the boldness of conception 
and execution of her architects and engineers. 

As was only to be expected, there in a sad 
contrast beo%'een the splendour that in ancient 
days was here and the fragmentary character 
of wliat is now ieft. The host of statues tliat 
once populated these colonnades and halls 
have long since vanished. It is vain to look 
for traces of that glittering bronae roof that 
aroused the cntluisiasm of a discriminating 
visitor in tiie time of the iVntonincs who knew 
>vcll the monuments of Greece (38). And 
most of the marbles have agm ago found their 
way to die limc-ldins and the churches of tlie 
city. But the creations of genius do not wholly 
die; tlie essential plan still remains and can 
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b*; made to Jive again in ihc mterpretatton of 
the architects of our os«i day (39). 

The Fomm of Augustus, with the Temple of 
Mars UJtor, appears in PJ. 4, Fig, a. An 
enormgus wall of dull grey fire-prxxjif volcanic 
stone encloses (lie whole area, its irregular 
shape tesufying to the scrupulous care with 
wliicJi its builder respected the rights of land- 
oimcrs whose ground was not open to purchase. 
TJic great scnu-ciccular recesses in the wall 
afforded opportunity for a \'aricty of treatment. 
Die rich marble Corinthian oirier (40) of tJic 
Temple itself must have appeared like a radiant 
^isioii, as one emerged from the entrance and 
gazed bettveen the columns of the euclosing 
portico, and cauglit sight of the great white 
structure standing agaiait the stem dark back- 
grotind of the precinct wall. This Forum 
eventually received furtlier embcHisiimeni — 
columnar balk and the like — under Oomidan 
and Hadrian; a detail is shovm in PI. 4, Fig. 3; 
the special associations of its Temple and its 
inscripiioas will engage our attention in future 
cliapten (pp, 58^1,65-67, 75, 83-4, 89-90). 

As regards the other Fora, space (ails for a 
detailed account of the recent hnils; they are, 
however, for the most part well set forth and 
illusLratod in a convenient handbook. Via 
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delV ImptrOf already cited in the notes (aoce lo). 
Things that linger tn the (nemory arc the 
libraries flanking the Column of Trajan; the 
pcripiicral coloniiatlcs and apses of hia Forum 
and Basilica; die wheel-ruts of the Arigitclutn 
appearing below the Icvd of Nerva’s Forutn; 
and, at a still greater d^th, the remaihs of 
burials of an early period of occupadon of tliis 
region, the Firsi Age of Iron, before the dawn 
of true history. 

Such a wealth of sensations is bewildering; 
and it b time to mm aside from die visible 
remains of “ the grandeur that was Rome ” to 
consider for a few' monkcnts tile labours of llic 
generatioiis of lovers of Rome who have 
contributed to the undersiandijig of the 
Eternal City; for die wort era of the present 
day have entered into their labours. And in 
order duly to appreciate the significance of the 
latest discoveries, it is necessary to consider 
the framework of already existing knewvledge 
into wliicli they fit. For iKJt only is it true tliat 

Rome was not built in a day,*’ but the 
intricate fabric of the science of her Topo- 
graphy and Monuments has liccn the work of 
many gcnerauoiu, and still Is not completed. 

Tlic greater part of the knowledge already 
acquired U accessible in several recent publica^ 
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tions (41 )> The history of earlier phases of diis 
study, however. Is so vast as to form practically 
a branch of knowledge in itself. Most maiutais 
in our field devote a few pages to it, but succeed 
nricreSy in suggegdtig the wealth of matcnal, 
and the fascination wiiich it exerts on those 
who succeed in penetrating it(4K}> The 
mere description and ordering of that humble 
by-product, the tourist^s guide-book to the 
city, have required a volume of well over five 
hundred pages (43) < 

But our present aim is di 0 ercin, and no 
purely antiquarian interests, however seductive, 
may be allowed to lure us for long from the 
contempladon of amient Rome as revealed by 
rectai discoveries. Tt will be enough to realize 
that the maps and plans which appear in 
current standard publications are based on die 
studies of succeeding generations w^hich with 
gradual improvement in method liavc each 
done its share in reconstructing the form of the 
ancient city. One particular phase of anti¬ 
quarian pumiits, however, does concern us 
here, Mucli of the ancient adornment, wdiclher 
architectural carvings, statuary or inscriptions, 
has found its way to the steadily groving 
museums; and the systematic ordering and the 
scholarly interpretation of the arclutccture, 
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sculpture and epigrapliy of Rome and of the 
ancient world have resulted in the creation of 
three imporiant branches of archaeological 
science. There is, current in learned circles, 
a Latin saying by Eduard Gerhani, one of tlte 
founders of what is now the German Archsoo- 
logicaJ Institute* to the effect iliat " he who 
sees a single ^vork of art sees none: lie who sees a 
thousand secs one”; and it means tliat in 
order to undcretand and appreciate a single 
tempte, or statue* or inscription* it is not enough 
to stand before it aud look at It: one must 
searcJi out other examples of ilic same class* 
compare them* and use the qualities discernible 
in the many in order to set the individual 
specimen in its proper environment and to 
extract its full signUicance The group forms 
a higher uiut. This is the reason why the 
tolUciiofts of material* wheilier aetual museums 
or die published catalogues, have their special 
value, I he uniformity observable helps to 
cstablbh the charactcrisdcs of the type; and 
the deviations from the norm, being due to 
special causes, require each its own explanation. 
Again, ordered data and tabulated statistics 
can tell much which isolated examples fall to 
reveal, flic beating of this last considera¬ 
tion is obvious in the ease of inscriptions {44}t 
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but statisticj; may prove illuminating even 
when applied to so numerically small a class 
as temples. Thus the statistical method has 
yielded excellent results in the hands of a recent 
investigator wtiOf by tabulating the dimcnsioai 
and the resultant proportions of the ** Tuscan ” 
and “Italic” tcmpica of Central Italy, was 
able to demonstrate, firsts that the variations 
in proportion between length and breadth 
of these structures have some relation to tJicir 
geographical distribution! to the north of the 
Volscian territory there is a tendency towards 
the square plan, whereas in the V'olscian area and 
to its south the tendency is towards the oblong; 
and, second, iliat the local Gapitolia, both in 
the South and in the North, arc either square 
or very nearly so [45). But the mention, in 
connection with temples, of types and deviations 
from type, leads to the subject of the next 
chapter. 



vn 

THE APSE IN THE ROMAN TEMPLE 

The investigator in any field of science is 
accustomed to group the material which comes 
under liis observation according to classes, 
in conformity with certain indications w^liich he 
chooses for that purpose, eventually he will 
find a specimen which, while b a general way 
classifiable under an established heading, still 
in some minor detail deviates from the type: 
witliin die genus there b a species, within the 
species a sub-species, 

in the biological field, the occurrence of 
de%'talions from type suggests the intrusion of 
some special element among the determining 
causes; and in the consideration of archaxH 
logica) material, a marked variation from the 
norm, if obser^-ablc in a dcarly-dcfinablc 
group, likewise suggests the presence ofa special 
reason prompting the makers of the object or 
monument in qtnaiion to adapt it to their 
parijcular purpose. Instances among the 
minor arts of utilicanan function arc too 
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nmncrous lo quote; and the principle is of 
equal cogency ^vhen applied to l^ge buildings, 
and in particular to edifices associated with 
the purposes of cull. What has appeared to be 
a significant instance of this has come into 
prominence in connection with the recoit 
activities at the Imperial Fora (above, Chap. 
VI, pp. 45-55) {40)1 its bearings on Roman 
religious ideas and on the policy of the early 
emperots entitle it to the dignity of a whole 
ctiapter. 

In the typical Greek temple of the classical 
period, tlte cult-statue and its base were free* 
standing, and could he inspected from alt 
sides; they, as well as the temple itself, were 
conceived in the round. This rule ^va3 not 
universal even in Greek temples, and there 
were instances, as in die Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi and the temple at Nemea, where a 
holT-undcrgroiind itdym was incorporated in 
the cella; but these arc survivals from a 
primitive age, which do not seriously invalidate 
the generalizatioii as applied to the classical 
period: there was no occasion for a recess at 
the back of die cdb and, as a corollary to 
this, there was no apse. 

The typical Italic temple of the earlier 
period (above, Ciiap. IV, pp. 33-4) like wise 
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has no apse: but both temple and cult-image 
arc conceived as seen from the front: llic plan 
of the temple terminates behind in a Hat waU* 
and the cult-image stands against the back 
wall of the cclla: the Italic divinity was not 
an apotheosis of humanity to be welcomed 
among the human community, but a magic 
force to be stored in reserve apart from man¬ 
kind, and to send forth its emanations from 
the inmost part of its dwelling. A rectangular 
ground-plan for both the consecrated ground 
and the building that was to be erected upon 
it was provided by the discipline oi' the augurs. 

It is cow possible, however, to enumerate a 
group of monumental sacred buildings which 
in one obvious detail do not conform to the 
procedure described: the stone of the Via 
ddl* Impero (pp. 45-5«, 1 * 1 . 5) icetudea three 
important edifices which show rn.ifkwl de¬ 
viation from the tradition of both the Italic 
and die Graceo-Roinan temple, 'I'hcse are 
the Temple of Venus Genctrix as constructed 
by Julius Cssar and attested by the remains 
still in place within the mass of the Trajanic 
reconstruction j the Temple of Mars Ultor, 
built by Augustus; and the Temple of Minerva, 
built by Dotnitian and completed by Nerva. 
(To these should be added the Temple of ih? 
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Ddlicd Trajan, if it is correctly restored with 
apse.) In each of these structures^ the back 
wall of the eel la, instead of fomung a straight 
line, is broken in the middle by a curvilinear 
niche; the base which occupies the niche in 
the T'emplc of Mars Uitor shouia, as in any 
case could be assumed, that the function of 
tlic oichc wua to contain the cult-statue. These 
niches, or apses as it is convenient to call thcnit 
were a feature of the interiors only, m tlie case 
of these three temples : in the instance at least 
of the Temple of hfars Uitor, and probably 
in that of the temple of Minerva as well, it is 
mdent dial no ttttcrior apse was visible to the 
public. .A.S a somewhat later date, anotho' 
of the great cdiftccs of tlic city, Haclrian^s 
Temple of Venus and Rome, now famlU ar 
in its Maxentian restoration, contained a 
similar niche at the back of each of its two 
addoTSed ccltz (see below, pp, tio-i!}). It is 
reasonable to regard such rudimentary apses 
as one of the starting-points for a development 
resulting in the exterior, as well as interior, 
apses of various later structures; another 
starting-point can be recognized in the semi¬ 
circular exedrae and schotae of the late Hcl- 
Icnbtic age, and a transitional or parallel 
phase appears in die trihunalia of the pagan 
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b^tlicas; the culmination is readied in die 
great Roman churches. 

It b logical to enquire whether to this 
material and formal differentiation in the cult- 
rooms of die three early imperial temples 
there corresponded a differendadon in the 
nature of die divinities there established. 
Such a distinction does tn fact cxbt: for Venus 
Geneuix^ whom a spirit like Lucretius (47) 
mighi exalt as a cosmic principlct b in essence 
not a Roman state divinity but die divine 
ancestress of the Julian Gens; Mars Ultor b 
less a great Olympian than the watchful 
ancestor of the same housc» as of the Roman 
people in general—Mars was also the consort 
of Venus GenctriXj as Lucretius already 
kncw(4fi); and the Minerva of die Emperor 
Domidaoj in a somewhat similar manner, 
was a household, or personal, divinity rather 
than nadona] in function. Again—and thb 
is an important comldcration,—the sites clK»en 
for these three temples were not at the centre 
of Republican Rome, where there already 
existed the tradidonal cult-places of the Roman 
people, but lay so close to the line of the re¬ 
publican city-wail that it b highly probable 
tliat dtc first two of them, if not the third, 
actually stood upon the pomcrium itself and 
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nai inside ics sacred boundary (see above, 
CHiap. ni, pp, 25-6) (40). Tlicsc cults and 
temples, at the time that they were estabibhod, 
in ^th the literal and Uie figurative sense, 
stood apart from the traditionat i.vorship of 
the Roman state; in die time of Hadrian 
and his double temple the feeling for the 
sanctity of die potncrium was doubUesa less 
conscious among Romans in general. And 
there is a precept of tlic Etruscan soothsayers, 
quoted by Vitruvius (50), 10 the effect that the 
sanctuaries of Venus, Vulcan, and Mars should 
be placed outside the city >valL 
^forc considering the less conspicuous, or 
less well attested, monuments of the Capital, 
it will be helpful to turn to tlic contemplation 
of the sacred edifices of Pompeii, a city con- 
cemiug which sufficient is knoun to serve 
as a basts for generalization. When we proceed 
to observe the nature of the sacred and public 
buildings of the Campanian city in which 
such curvilinear niches or apses do or do not 
occur, we find, fust, an al^ncc of them in 
the great temples such as the Capitoiium and 
the Temple of Apollo, but their presence in the 
Temple of Fortuna Augusta as reconstructed 
in connection with that cult, and in four of 
the public edifices about the Forum which 
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lUerc is some reason to associait with the 
woTsliip of the Lares, or of the Genius of 
the Emperor: the so<aIled Atdts Lamm Pubii- 
comnu the sa£filum in the Building of EumachLi, 
and two of the ofHcc-buildiugs at the south end 
of the Forum, In the iltla tki Alislerif a 
simUar niche forms a feature of the room 
which in all probability has been tdentihed 
as a sactUum Lamtn{^i). And the newly' 
discovered Casa lift Mcnaadro must not be 
hiigottcn in this connection; at die back of its 
spacious portico there arc tw'o semi-circular 
niclies, alternating with two roughly rectangidar 
cxedne and contiguous to the iious^iotd 
Jararium: one of these lias on its wall a paint¬ 
ing of Diana as liuntrcss, with subsidiary 
scenes, and the other, Venus Pompeiana and 
Cupid represented as standing within a small 
shrine (53). 

But it is time to return to die monuments of 
the Capital The Pompeian analogies point 
to tlic conclusion iliat such structures as have 
been under conddcralion were intended in die 
first instance noi for the worship of the great 
state divinities but for more intimate cults 
of the family, or even the individualj, wdiich 
in the case of imperial jiersonagcs were exalted 
and were accorded a rank alongside diosc of 
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Liic old 5t£t.tG cults, \tost of tlic apsidal build¬ 
ings which appear, Tor example, on Lanciani's 
plan of Rome, do tioi enter into the present 
discussion, as tltcy are probably of late date, 
and in most eases arc not temples but basilicas, 
baths, tombs, or Christian churches. But if 
rdiance may be placed on the available 
records, an apse formed part of the exterior 
lines of the Temple of Venus Victrix which 
was an Integral part of the Theatre of 
Pompey, 

A^n, country shrines might on occarion 
assume the form ivhich has been described, 
A villa of the Flavian period in the territory 
of Aricia w'hirti contained the colossal statue 
of Artemis now in the National Museum in 
Rome had a cliapcl with a true apse, external 
as well as internal (53), in which the statue of 
tlic goddt^ was accommodated; this reminds 
one strongly of the niche with the representa¬ 
tion of the same divinity in the Casa dtl 
MrtujTufro at Pompeii. 

It Is tempting to speculate on tlie origin of 
the curvilinear niche: the two grottos, lialf- 
natural, half ardficiat, at the sanctuary of 
Prarncste (54) are cntiLled to considcradon 
in this respect; while the concave covering 
of the nkdic, like the dome, of wliich it is the 
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half, (nay readily have lent itself to astrological 
and cosmological symbol tsm (55) r But the 
shallow recrilincar and curvilinear niches which 
appear on a smaller scale at Pompeii as early 
as the second century b.c. either as domestic 
tararia or as shrines on the streets and at the 
gates of the city, and the mche-sltrincs of die 
Mother Goddess of Capua, suggest already 
existing tendencies wlilch were to find ex¬ 
pression in dlls monumental form. There la 
also a culuniche at a certain height on the 
back wall of the cclla of the shrine of die 
Tbca Basilcia on the island of Thera, not 
earlier than die first century b.c, (56). Again, 
the recently discovered heroon at Calydon 
in ^Etolia {ea, too a,c.?) has, over the lomb- 
crypt, a large cult-niche, rectangular in plan 
and restored by its ittvcsiigators as having a 
barrci-vauU and an arched entrance (57). 
But the earliest instances of the use of die true 
half-domed ctirtilinear niche in temples, to my 
knowledge, are the two shrines of Venus built 
by Pompey and Julius Gesar respectively— 
for die construction of die niche bi Augustus's 
Temple of Mars Ultor, a generation later, 
warrants the assumption of a similar super¬ 
structure to fit die cur%'ed plans of djc two 
older builduigs—they were csseudally lororio. 
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magnified in dimenaions and brought inio 
contact witli the great public. 

As to tlic date at which this architectural 
form originated, structural and techriicaj con¬ 
siderations are more cogent tlian abstract 
theorizings. In the Hellenistic period, there 
were curving exedra, and it is not impotssible 
dtat some of them had wooden roofs (58). 
And the same hcroon at Calydon has on the 
w'tai side of its court a small curvilinear exedra 
which, its excavators restore with a semi- 
conical roof(55). Somewhat similar rock- 
cuttings cicciir in Greek areas froTTi far earlier 
times. But the true structural nichc^ roofed 
by a half-dome, wmild not have come into 
existence until a time when concrete was 
in use, r.f. not before the later part of the second 
century b.c*; and its invention is to be sought 
in the area where tlic posstbUIties of this 
material were first methodically exploited, 
i.e. Campania and Latium. 

Tlic three great monuments of the Capital 
with which this chapter began lay upon or 
near the pomcrium, and tliey were devoted 
to household divinities of die rufm; but on 
the other hand, from the fact that they were 
constructed on a magnificent scale, and In the 
midst of publk squares, Ute centres for the 
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ttansjiction of public and private afiain* 
they soon became the possession of the common 
people, who Uius became in turn associated 
with die religious interests of their nileis. 
These structures were probably consecrated 
in mudi the same way as the older cult centres 
of the state: at least, in die case of die shrines 
of Man Ultor and Venus Ociictrix, the term 
tmpium is used with almost die same Ircquency 
as etks. (Tor the present purpose, die dis¬ 
tinction between the two lies in the emphasis 
on die fabric in ades and on the juridico- 
religious consccradon of land and edifice in 
tmpium i but the latter w'ord, being of somo 
what more exalted connoiadon and at die 
same time more sonorous when used in a 
sentence, ivas preferred by poets anr| rhetorical 
writers, in instances where Wei was more 
strictly coiTEci.) In ibc case of die Temple 
of Venus Victrix, we arc expressly told by 
Tertullian—a late and Christian source, but 
sometimes well inlbrmud—that ihe building 
was styled temptum in the edict of Its rounder 
Pompey (6o); and Pliny the Elder speaks of 
its dedication ” (fit). Tlie formality of its 
dedication was in faci part of PompeyV device 
for uaing the temple as a cloak to secure the 
proper authorization for die building of his 
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theatre, which—with perfect typological pro* 
pricty—^hc represented to be an adjunct to 
hh temple. As regards Augustus’s Temple 
of Mars Ultor, the sources emphasise that 
ruler's efibrts to enhance its signiiicance in 
the religious and military life of the state and 
people; and in liis own record, the Month 
mentum AngFramm (6a), he three times calls it 
iatiphtm\ but perliaps the name failed to hold 
its own in popular speech, for a century later, 
when Suetonius (63) Ims occasion to describe 
the building achievements of the founder of 
the principatc, he thrice uses edti of this 
edifice, two of these times in marked contrast 
with iemplum which he applies to the Temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine. 

The recent uncovering of the Imperial Fora, 
with their special type of large apsidal temple, 
has thus revealed, more completely and more 
dearly titan before, a cliaractcristic and in¬ 
structive aspect of the early principatc in its 
relation, on the one side, towards the unseen 
powers of the univcfsc, and on the other, 
towards the Roman people. 


VITI 

THE MONUMENTS OF AUGUSTUS 

The founder of the prmcipatc was born 113rd 
September, 63 a.c., and lus twcvtliousaiidth 
anniversary is to be oflicially celebrated during 
die year which will ctitimnaic a3rd September, 
1938. The programme includes jar-reaching 
works of excavation, restoration and investiga¬ 
tion; the complete excavation of die AfA 
Pms AugusUt with reconstruction on some 
suitable site, possibly in the Mausoleum of 
Augustus itself; the systemaibation of the area 
that Includes the Mausoleum; die cxploraiioxt 
of the Villa of Livla ai Prima Porta on the 
Ftamlnlan Way; die furtlicr exploradon of 
Bovilla; on the Apptan Way, die scat of the 
culls of the Gens Juiia, of Velitrsc, where the 
future ruler spent part of his early ycaia, and 
of Nola, die scene of his death. Each of Utese 
last-named places had some association with 
his remote or nearer ancestry; but neitlier 
they nor recent developments in the Augustan 
and VirgilianlandscapcofCuina*, LakeAvemus 
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and the Gul& of Balar and Putcoh must be 
alln^vcrl on this occasion to distract attention 
from the Augustan monuments of Rome 
Itself. 

Tlie initial and pivotal place in this far- 
reaching campaign is taken by the Mansoieum 
of Augustus, which has attvays been known to 
both Romans and vbitors, dominating as it 
docs by its sheer bulk the northern part of the 
Campus Martius between tlie FI a mini an Way 
and the Tiber (PI. 6). The first phase of its 
recovery has been already accompiished (64), 
with the cleariiig of a large part of its sub¬ 
structions and, in particular, of tlie entrance 
corridor and Uie central crypt, and the ascer¬ 
taining of most of the precise data requisiic 
for die comprehensioa of its structural and 
arcluteciur^i] qualities. Next will come the 
transfer of the famous Roman musical season 
from tite familiar hall of tlie Angustco,” 
constructed above the imperial vault, to a new 
building in course of erection near the Fahe 
Aventinci tlie removal of the modem concert- 
hall ; and finally, surii amount of restoration 
as may be found advisable, together wttli Ute 
instaliatiun in the vicinity of a park to recall 
those ** siititu et ambulaiiotu4 " (65) that once 
were herej and, as suggested above, if coo- 
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didofis warrant, the rc*ertJctlon of tin* Ara Pa€is 
August^e. 

The Mausoleum, it was olSdally desg- 
nated as early as the lifetime of Augustus (66), 
—tamufus was a term also used—is dated to 
the exact year of construction, 58 b-C. (67), 
and thus serves as a fixed point in the history 
of building lechttique. Since it was obviously 
laid out on a definite system of propktrtions 
and measurements, it is also scrs'iceable as 
testimony to the ofBclal Roman foot, its 
general features, as now fcnown^—for previous 
ideas must be rectified in several important 
respects—^appear in the section and plan on 
PI. 6. 

Black indicates the portions still in existence; 
the rest is restored with every probability of 
correctness. At the centre was a massive 
square pillar of travertine, measuring 13 Roman 
feet in width and 150 feet high| this was 
encased in a cylindrical mass of concrete which 
had an average thickness of 5^ feet, with facing 
of travertine blocks 4 feet tliick: the total 
diameter of the central cylinder amounted to 
30 feet. Nex! came the system of concentric 
masonry rings, each of these serving a structural 
function but all except the ouieftnoat ring, 
which was probably faced with marble, being 
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concealed by the mound of earth which they 
helped to hold in place; including the marble 
or travertine facing, the total diameter was 
300 feet, Tlie central space> surrounding the 
great pitlarf contained the uma within which 
were dcpositetl the ashes of Augustus and the 
ntemben; of his house; on the top of the pillar^ 
according to Stralto (68), was a bronie statue 
of the Ruler; the surface of the earthen mound 
was plan tell with evergreen trees. 

Tlic whole structure is understood as an 
adaptation of the type of sepulchral tumulus 
that was traditional In Etruna from cauly 
times, mfluenccd also by such Asiatic Greek 
monuments as the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus^ 
from which in fact it derived Its oEheiat name; 
both these currents of tradition probably had 
their origins m the highlands of Asia Minor, 
and like otlicr streams of culture they were 
destined in the fullness of time to find their 
meeting-place by die banks of the Tiber and 
under die tulc of Augustus. 

During die forty-one years that elapsed 
between the building of the Mausoleum and 
the August day in 14. a.u. when it received 
die mortal remains of its imperial builder, 
Augustus saw* the fhistration of most of the 
hopes which he had successively cherished of 
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establishing a dynasty, of which the statcly^ 
monument was to have been the symboh 
First, in ^3 b.c., the dearly bdoved Marccllus^ 
whose funeral called forth those poignant lines 
in tlie sbtth book of the Mjteid[ 6 g) which arc 
for U5 the earliest mention of tlic monument tn 
literature. In b.c., late claimed Agrippa, 
the almost inseparable companion of Augustus 
in all his toils ou sea and land. Next, in the 
following year, his sister Octavia, And then 
a succession of die younger members of the 
house who in the course of nature should have 
carried on the task of empire; Tiberius was 
left. After the sepulture of the Founder, tlic 
doon of the Mausoleum opened to receive the 
ashes of most of the Julio-Claudian rulers; 
Vespasian; Nerva* and a century later, 
Julia Domna, whose name apparently was held 
to Justify her admittance here. 

Such are the associations evoked by die 
inmost circular corridor about the central 
pillar; for this was the actual sepulchral 
crypt: the large niche on axis with the entrance 
beSonged to Augustus and his consort Livia, 
the one on the left to Octavia and Marcelius, 
and the niche to the right was probably fuai 
assigned lo Gaius and Lucius Ckcsar, but 
subsequently ivaa occupied by Nerva. 
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For, in spite of the ntihlcss depredations of 
the DarJe Ages, die recent discoveries have 
included fragments nor only of the marble 
urns that contained die coffers of metal with 
the ashes of the great dead, but scanty frag-r 
men is of statues, and portions of inscriptions, 
whether engraved on the fronts of the marble 
ossuaries, on the bases of the statues, or on 
separate slabs of marble: observadoa of the 
find-spots has served to assign some of die urns 
to their respective niches; and comparison 
with the statcmenis in the authors and with 
the inscriptions that were found here in 
previous centuries has resulted in a recoo* 
structioii, inadequate diough it must remain, 
of the successive entombments, llie imperial 
crematory, ustriMf was situated a short dbtance 
to die east, between the I^LtusolcuM and the 
Flaminiau Way, 

To»day, a visit to this imperial crypt is one 
of the most impressive experiences that Rome 
affords: liic administration has with pious 
cart brought together not only die inscribed 
and sculptured fragments yielded by the new 
excavations, but reproductions of those already 
existing in the niuscums. 

Among tlic bits of marble in a glaS^ case 
beside the entrance is the fragmciic of tlic left 
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side of a man’s head, from a point jost before 
tiic car to near tlic extreme back of the 
cranium; its marked resemblances to the 
known portraiture of Augustus su^^cst that 
it b a survival from the portrait statue of ilie 
Founder liimself Tlierc is one end of tlic 
marbie ossuary that once bore die name of 
Octavia; there stiil arc to be seen die words 

“-sister of-Augustus.” On another 

marble, from an honorary inscription, tlie 
portions preserved from t>vo lines refer to a 
princips iusenluiis —citJier Gaius or Lucius, But 
all these are surpassed in patlicdc interest by 
the marble base tliat once supported two 

statues of mother and son: ” --Marceifus, 

son of Gaius, flon*m*law of Augustus Czsar. 
Octavia, daughter of Gaius, sister of Augus- 

—-The curtain of the centuries is For 

the moment lifted, and the visitor is brought 
face to face with the grief of the Julian house. 
Mention has already been made of the Ain 
Pads Augusta:^ Uic culmination of Augustan 
art, commemorating the SpanMi victories that 
established peace in the Roman world: decreed 
in the year 13 a.c., and dedtcaied in 9, pardy 
excavated in Renaissance times by diggers who 
knew not what they had found but carried olf 
the exquisitely carved blocks lo adorn their 
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villas and palaces; more scientifically investi¬ 
gated thirty years ago. Its complete eseava* 
lion and reconstruction at some suitable spot^ 
probably, as stated above, at the Mausoleum, 
should prove an event of exceptional import¬ 
ance. It requires mention here, because with 
the erection of this altar there was completed 
the series of symbolic edifices due to the CT cr- 
widenlng interests and aims of liic founder 
of the empire; the shrine of ibe Deified Julius, 
10 commemorate his adoptive father; the 
Temple of Mars Ultor, to record the divine 
vengeance tliai had sought out die assassins; 
tlic Temple of Apollo on the Palatine, to 
express gratitude for the crowning mercy of 
Acdum; and, last of all, and in due time, tlic 
Altar of Augustan Peace. The first three were 
placed at the centre of Rome for all men to 
see; the Altar of Peace, close to the stream of 
traffic on the Flarainian \Vay» the great nortli 
road; but fiir to die north, amid the green 
spaces of the Campus Martiiis, was the tomb 
of the new dynasty. 

Another monument of die Au^stan Age 
attention; the Basilica £milia, on tlie 
north side of the Roman Forum, Even in its 
present dilapidated condition—the result, in 
part, of the quarrying activities of die High 
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Renatssatice—it conveys an admirable idea 
of the qualities of Augustan work. 

Commendatorc Alfonso Bartolir Director of 
F*oruni and PaiatinCj and liis group of experts^ 
have been, witli the greatest care, sifting the 
soil and diSbris Uiat had accumulated at the 
rear of the edifice, towards the Viadeir Impcro. 
'rheir work is not yet finished but tijey have 
alre^y been rewarded by the discovery of a 
considerable stratum, not only untouched since 
antiquity, but containing numerous marble 
fragments w'hich bore, still fresh, the un¬ 
mistakable marks o( fire, and obviously had 
fallen from the upper parts of the Basilica at 
the time of some conflagration. The pad eat, 
skilful work of putting together the sculptured 
bits in a room of the Forum Antiquarium has 
led to the recovery of a large part of a frieac 
which, probably in the Augustan period of ilic 
building, ran about its interior at a great 
height above tlie floor. There arc a number 
of episodes represented, some of whidi can 
readily be identified as from the legendary 
history of Rome: die Rape of the Sabine 
Women, the tragic fate of Tarpeia, the building 
of die walls of a city, presumably Rome iiselft 
Each figure stands dearly against the back¬ 
ground—there is no overlapping as tn Flavian 
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no massing aa on the cotumii of Trajan: 
in Utis respect the tradition is Hel!eulstjc> 
Some of ,the faces arc, artistically apeakingf 
Greek; whereas others have unmistakably 
Roman feature. 

Tliis lengthy historical fricisc seems to be 
unique in Roman art, and it docs not at once 
lind a place dearly assignable to it in the 
repertory. The Basilica iEmilia had a long 
history and tindenvent several restoratloiu 
between its foundation in 179 a.c. and the 
close of antiquity. Front the already-men^ 
lioncd letter of Cicero, of the yeai 54 s,c. fyo), 
describing various mantfeslations of building 
activity in ihc Capital, it appears that the 
restorer of that year re-used the old columns 
of the building: could he have re-used likewise 
an already existing frieze? And might this 
have been preserved in later rebuildings?— 
But pending die official publication it is 
advisable to abstain from conjecture which 
may prove futile. 

lliere is a small group of what may be 
termed “ pre-Augustan ” buildhigs, erected 
between the death of Julius Caesar, on tlic Ides 
of March, b.c 44, and the Baitie of Acdum, 
B.c. 31; they exhibit special qualities of 
sobriety combined with delicacy of feeling and 
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technique wliicb serve as a suitable prcKule to 
die ornate montimcntality that to fallox^'. 
Most of these building were the bcnclactions 
of triumphant commanders (71); from among 
their numbcTj there have recently been found 
a portion of the found a dons, and some e;xquiaite 
details of tlie marble order, of the Temple of 
Apollo at the extreme soutli end of the Campus 
Martius, next to the Tlicatre of Marcellos; 
tills sacred edifice was rebuilt by Gaius Susius 
after hts triumph, srd September, 34 b.c. The 
Corinthian columns rested upon elaborate 
bases, of wiiich the tort iuggcat a scries of twhited 
ropes; and the shafts are distinguished by 
ahemaiing wide and narrow fttitings with 
broad flat arrises. As to the Kegia, rebuilt 
by Gnanu Domidus Calvinus after hU triumph 
of tyth July, 36 d.g., the newly discovered 
fragments of M fasti will be considered in the 
chapter (X) on documentar)- inscriptions (p. 98); 
the appredaUon of its structure and plan lias 
been somewhat furthered by a recent study (72). 
’Fo tlic same group belongs tlie shrine of the 
Deified Julius at the east end of the Roman 
Forum, tliough its actual dedication was 
deferred undl i8th August, 2^ b.c,, after 
Octavian’s triple triumph. This building 
still awaits adequate study, but in die 
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meanwhile its west firtwit has been restgred 
suflkuently td protect it irum runlicr du> 
b]tef;r(ition. 

Another characicmtlc edifice wbicii for 
purposes of classificatiun may convcnieiitly be 
asai^cd to this period is the llicatre " of 
Marcdlus ” planned by Julius Cesar, so far 
advanced in 17 n.c, that it was available for 
representations, but not actually flnidtcd tin til 
either 13 or 11 i.c« As a result of the recent 
demolition of adjacent buildings and the 
coiutrucllon of tlie Via dd Marc (p, 49), litc 
tvvn lowest of the three superposed series of 
orders of its tiaveriinc exterior can be appre- 
ci.itctl to better advantage than before: as an 
architectural type they constitute a fprerunner 
of the Colosseum, and llte subtle stylistic 
diflcrcnccs between the iwt) tnoviumcnts are 
indicative of die change that came over tlie 
Roman world in the course of a century. But 
the Theatre of Marcelius has a further claim 
for consideration, for it was the second stone 
theatre to be erected in Romc^-^ generation 
after the njcairc of Pompey, of 55 fi.c*, which 
also is in part preserv^ tliough concealed 
wdthin some modem houses, 'I'hese two struc* 
tures, like the various theatres and amphi¬ 
theatres that were to follow, mark a departure 
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irom the Greek practice of utilizing tltc natural 
slope of a hilbicic for ilic purpow of accoui- 
an audience: they stand completely 
isolated in tlic plain, regardless of die great 
material outlay involved. The explanation is 
suggested by rcrcrcjiccs in the authors to wooden 
sinicturcs, some of which w'ere earlier in dale ; 
given the existence ofopcfi level ground suitable 
for large gatherings outside the city, willi 
perhaps die presence Uicre of sanctuaries that 
lent themselves lo festival observances, and 
givra at the same time ati abundance of limber, 
the origin of the wooden prototypes U readily 
understood. Tbe shift to more pennancnl 
material was in accord with the general 
icDdendcs of the age, but was also influenced 
by the growing luarcity of large timber in 
Centra! Italy. In iu3mc instances economy 
of material and effort might have been effected, 
as in fact was done by the builders of llie 
ampliitheatre at P'ompcii, through the device 
of excavating from the area to Iw occupied by 
tlic lower paria and using the earth thus 
obtained tor the 5 up|»ort of the higher rows 
of scats which formed the back part of the 
structure. In t!te true of the Tijcatrc of 
Marceilus and iu neighbours, the low level of 
the Campus Martius may well have deterred 
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ihe buildcre firom such a solution. Again, the 
quantities of alluvial sand in the near-by bed 
of the ’^nber were available for banking up the 
seats of ilic auditotium if desired. But the 
actual dcvelopineni took another course. Once 
having become accustomed to the free-standing 
structures that had originated tn wood, the 
Romans demanded the same type in stone, 
regardless of the c?tpcnsc and labour Involved, 
Tiiey can hardly have required the externa 1 
curved galleries which this form supplied, for 
the purpose of providing shelter from rain: 
for this part of ihc Campus Martius was already 
well supplied with porticoes. The example is 
not only illustrative of tlie stubboni, inflexible 
Roman men tali ty^ but is also typical of a very 
widespread tendency in the arts and crafts 
of all races, the rudimentary or illogical survival 
of motives that arose naturally in one material, 
long afler that material has been replaced l>y 
another and tlic original reason has been 
forgotten. 

Perhaps it is not too rash to proceed furtlier 
with, the argument and suggest that the great 
vaults and domes so characteristic of later 
Imperial Rome would not have arisen If the 
people had not first become accustomed to 
spanning considerable spaces with timbers, 
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when such were to be bad in abundance in 
their part of the peninsula. Aa deforestation 
piTogrcssed, Necessity became the mother of 
Inven'^on: brick and concrete cvCTtuahy came 
into their own. 



TX 


THE INSCRimONS FROM THE IMrERIAL 
FORA 

When tlie Itoliaa government announced tts 
deciaioD to clear the Imperial Fora of the 
accretioni of ages and to reveal the remains 
of the magnificence of Imjieriat Romct one 
of the questions which arose in the minds of 
scholars was: what is tlic probability of find¬ 
ing important inscriptions? For the inscribed 
stones occupy in our interests a middle ground 
between litcrainrc and art or art-handicrafts 
through them the past can communicate with 
men of our day in terms not merely visible 
but audible as wdL And given the unevenly 
distributed and far from representative ctiar- 
acicr of Latin Htcraturc as it has been trans¬ 
mitted, there are vast territories of the 
Roman past for information in regard to which 
scholars have learnt to turn to the cpigraphical 
record. 

The Imperial Fora had their own special 
epigraphies iradiliom. It was in the Forum 
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of Augustus tliat the founder of the empire 
erected a scries of statues of the heroes of die 
olden time^ especially the ancestors of the 
Julian House, elucidated by etogh, or records 
of their merits, in the officially authorized 
version (73), At a later pcritxl it v^tis in die 
Forum of Trajan that not only siaicsmCD and 
military commanders but men of letters who 
had deserved wcU of the community iiad dicir 
Valhalla and their semblance of immortality. 
And die monuments to men of letters serve as 
a reminder of the intense intellectual life that 
had its centre in tliese tivo fora (74) t could 
this have left still further traces of itself in 
stone? 

Again, what stirring events might not have 
been commemorated by trophies erected on 
inscribed bases in this noble series of open 
spaces that included die precinct of Vespasian’s 
'I'emple of Peace, where were deposited die 
venerable and half-legendary spoils from 
Jerusalem? I'lie imagination had no lack of 
food on which to feed; and until the area 
of die Temple of Peace, as well as the un¬ 
touched residue of the ocher (bra, has been 
completely explored, there ist still—to change 
the mecaphor^an ** open season for this 
form of sport. 
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ilut there no lack of forebodings as well. 
As regards whole classes of historical and 
administrative documents, the traditional 
material was bronze: and how fesv bronze 
inscripiious have escaped the melting-pot and 
the cupidity of those dire times when mecallic 
content seemed of more consequence than did 
cultural significance I Apart from the marvel¬ 
lous group of bronze in a small room of the 
ground-floor of die Naples Museum, the price- 
less iex dt. mpetia Vespaiuini^ so-called, in the 
Capitoliiie Museum, and die Umbrian tablets 
at Gubbio, it would have been bard to enumer¬ 
ate a half-dozcu inscriptions of any knglli 
in this material to be seen to-day in ludy. 
And as for marble, enough was known of the 
activities of the Renaissance seekers for that 
requisite, so highly prized not only for its 
decorative qualities but also because it could 
be converted into lime, to svarrant the gloomiest 
of forebodings; these were not alleviated Ijy 
die contemplation of the original Roman 
Forum, where what was once a wealth of 
precious manifestations of the Roman spirit 
is now represented by a few worn and frag¬ 
mentary remnants. 

Tlie Ijti|)crial Fora have now been uncovered, 
at least in targe part; tlie scattered " stones 
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with tetters,” numbering 303 m alt, have been 
collected and sorted, and ^ now acccs^blc 
in the publication t>y His Excellence Roberto 
Parlbcni, dian whom no morer suitable editor 
could have been found (75); and what is die 
outcome? Great expectations are at once 
shattered by the editor’s opening words t 
“ Tlie cpigraphical harvest—-is perhaps more 
fitted to arouse lamentations than to make 
us rejoice over brilliant discoveries. A good 
part of die fragments belonged to memuments, 
bases, etc., of tlie Fora themselves; but this 
only increases our regret, because very fre¬ 
quently it is impossible to obtain even a rough 
idea of die meaning of the text to whidi a small 
surviving fragment belonged. And it is 
certainly very distressing not to be able to 
extract something more from texts that resound 
with great words: Rma^ wwltu, 

respublka^ rwlra, rtc.” Ncvcrdicless, the duty 
of publishing the disjecta mmhra^ such ai 
they were, has been carcrully performed; and 
the results, set forth with the resources of 
historical scholarship, arc not devoid ofintercst, 
touching as diey do the ancient world at 
many points. 

Tlic repertory includes a cenain number of 
tomb-inscriptions: this is at first sight per- 
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plexing, since—except for special cases Hkc 
the imperial mausoica—the burial areas lay 
outiflde the city wails; but students of MedicCval 
Rome have long known tltat thousands of such 
stones were brought into the city, as building 
material and for similar purposes, during the 
Dark Ages, The loml^tones arc intruders 
in die Imperial Fora. There are several Early 
Christian or hfodixval inscriptloru in the yield, 
which also do not concern the present dis¬ 
cussion. But after all the centuries of spoliation 
and neglect the ruins of the Imperial Fora had 
.still held faithfully in tltcir keeping enough 
of the inscribed moituments tliat originally 
belonged to them to reinTorcc or to till out 
many details in the picture already formed 
of the interests wluch manifested Uicinsdves 
in this setting. A few instances must suffice 
here. 

The Foniii] of Casar has yielded a marble 
slab commemorating a dedication to liertuUs 
Invictus by a freedman of the Flavian Hoose; 
another stone mention.^ a high official of tlie 
guild of musicians who were attached to the 
public sacrfficca; there is a large marble base 
bearing on its front a dedication to Dim Sabina 
Augusta by the people of Sabratha in Africa, 
and on one side tlie statement that in accord.^ 
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ancc witli the command of llic emperor Hadrian 
(though actually after his death) the place for 
the monument had been asagned by a certain 
pair of functionaries on ihc i jih December of 
A.n. 138, What bond of sympathy iiad led 
these distant people to erect iheir monument 
to the Empress, a year after her death and five 
mouths after that of Hadrian and, raoreover* 
ten years after t!ie Emperor^s own African 
tour? Now the office of die merchants of 
Sabratha on the public square behind the 
theatre of Ostia liears on its mosaic door die 
representation of an elephant; and tliis has 
suggested to Parilicni the ingentotts and attrac¬ 
tive theory that these people were associated 
with the importation of wild animals for the 
imperial menagerie, and with the trade in 
ivory. Is it possible iltai the Empress, shame« 
fully neglected as she was by her imperial 
sijousc, in her times of tttnai found some 
amusimicfit in observing the African bciists, 
and tliat after ber death her gracious patron¬ 
age was not forgotten? Perhaps the leanicd 
editor did not expect the suggestion to be 
taken too seriously: iS*; mm i erm, almen’i 
ben imeatei tn any ease it is the duty 
of a sober chronicler to note that the 
elephant emblem may be nothing more than 
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tlu' badge of jrVlrka, and iT it bai a mon 
specific rercrence to the tniduig interests of 
the men of Sabratha, that may be limilcd, 
as Faribeni himself suggests^ lo the traffic in 
ivory. 

Returning to die survey of these tiucriptioRs: 
the days of the decline of the Western Empire 
are recorded in the names of Thcodoeius^ 
Arcadim, Honorius, and GaUa Placidia. j\Rcr 
several stones ivhich are documentary rather 
than monuRicntah and a number of various 
sorts, die 77 iicoM from the Forum of Csesar 
degenerate into the scantiest of fragments, of 
six, five, or four letters each- 

The stones from the Forum of Augustas 
start in an exalted tone, by reason of the ekgia 
to which allusion has already been made, and the 
general character of which has tong been familiar 
either from Renaissance copies of the orighuils 
then known, or from ancient replicas tliat 
were set up either in the Basilica 4£niilia(76) 
or in the public spaces of otlicr cities, or 
from the excavations of the last generatiou. 
A bronze foot from the recent undertaking 
accords well with die statement of one ancient 
author, tliat die statues themselves were of 
bronze; whereas the thgta were cut, not 
actually on die bases of the statues, hut on 
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low pUnths of three or four lines only, or on 
slabii containing a somc^\l'hat fuller account of 
the individual's dccds^ The newly discovered 
fragments arc in a pitiful state, but they com* 
memorate some interesting names, lK)th legend* 
ary and historical; Aeneas Silvius, grandson 
of Aeneas; anotlicr king of Alba, by name 
Latinus; Gaius Julius Casar Strabo, distant 
cousin of the great Cxsar, vi/ho was killed in 
Sulla's proscription of By b.c,; Gaius Julius 
Caesar, the father of the Dictator, 'llic tradi* 
don of the is continued down to a later 
date by the praise of Drusus, die younger 
brother of Tiberius. 

Then there arc five cxt^uisitely incised frag* 
ments from lltc arch of the younger Drusus 
that stood beside the Temple of \(ars Uiior; a 
dedication to Mars Ultor of a gilded shield 
from officers of a l^ion; a lioy on receiving the 
garb of manliood makes a dedication to the 
same divinity; other stones bear the names of 
Trajan and of Julia Domna, 

Nerva's Forum, as was to have been expected 
in view of its more modest dimensions and the 
ruthless devastation which tt underwent in 
Renaissance times, proved less remunerative; 
but it furnished the great surprise of the whole 
undertaking, a strangely grotesque triangular 
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relief mdi il>c reprcscntaiion of the Ud- 
conquered Sun in the triangular depresaian 
and a brief tnscripdon in his honour ninning 
about the margin; a monument of the cult of 
Mithras in its latest days. The stones from 
Trajan’s Forum were somewhat more numcroiut 
and a Fair harvest, laigcly tombstones, was 
gathered from the Markets of Trajan on tltc 
slope of the Quiniial, 

As has been indicated, sev eral of the inscrip¬ 
tions from the Imperial Fora arc distinctly of 
a documentary nature—the circumstance that 
they were cut on stone is in a sense accidental, 
for they were conceived as documents, and in 
geucral they reproduce archetypes on papyrus. 
More will be said about such inscriptions in 
the next chapter. But this is the moment to 
pause and consider the rignihcancc of the 
Formal, monumental inscripttous of which die 
fragments from the arch of Dnisus arc typical, 
another good example being that from the 
front of the Augustan Temple of Castor in the 
Roman Forum; die scanty fragments of this 
In lie]-—bits of four marble entablature blocks, 
with the nine cuttings dint once contained 
bronze letto^ considerably over a foot and a 
half high] have recently been identified and 
assembled on the ground, leaning against the 
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founctation high above which they once were 
to be seen (77). Such monumental Inscnp- 
tioQs were a special feature of ancient Rome; 
and their importance is shared by the almost 
cxiually formal honorary basra of statues and 
the dedications connected with offerings. Rome 
was not only the moaunxentai city, the city of 
colour, of statues, of fountains; it was also 
tlxc city of in.scriptiom. As one walked along 
its streets or luitcrct] about its open spaces, 
the eye was constantly caugixt by the lettering 
on the fronts of temples and porches, or on the 
bases of tlit statues which commemorated i!ie 
valour ajid piety of men of old or perhaps the 
benefactions and ostentation of contemporaries. 
The sixth volume of the Corpus Itumptmum 
Latinarum, or the selected material in Dessau’s 
collection, is not only Hwclnating reading for 
anyone with a historical or biographical in¬ 
clination, but forms an integral part of our 
topographicai and monutncntal apparatus. 

aspect of andciii—and, we may add, of 
Renaissance and modem—Rome w by no 
means a matter of course, since no other great 
city lias possessed titis characteristic in the same 
degree and kind. The explanation lies only 
in pan in the greater sophistication of these 
people as compared with the possessor of the 
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earlier cuUurca: tlic praedee had its roots in a 
peciiilar bent of the Roman mental tty, a 
legalistic tunir which regarded the spoken 
phrase and the written word as essential 
elcmejits in the formal ritttal act. 'llrnSj in 
historical times, the solemn religious function 
of erecting a temple was not complete, and duly 
sealed for all the future, unless it was properly 
expressed in a monumental inscription; honour 
had not been fully rendered to the deserving 
dtiaen until hb statue had been erected upon 
a base provided with the proper inscription; 
and on the face of his coins the Roman of the 
Empire expected to hnd not only the image of 
die ruler but the superscription as wtdl. In 
this sense it is ucitficr fanciful nor an exaggera- 
don to attribute a certain magical property to 
the great inscriptions of Rome: they had thdr 
function as sharing in the efibrt to perform, 
properly and adequately, the solemn acts to 
which piety and a sense of obligation prompted 
thdr makcis. The magic potency, Uie com¬ 
pelling force, of the inscribed word accom¬ 
panied and rdnforced the deed and the 
matciially creative activity of die donor. 

The thought that has been expressed in the 
last paragraph is perhaps new in this form, and 
it may at hrst appear a digression from the 
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tenor of tills discussion* It lies on the threshold 
of an almost untrodden field of scicncct the 
psychological basb of the monument. It 
is, however, essential as supplying the cxplana^ 
don both for the presence of these monumental 
Inscriptions in the Roman repertory and for 
their inclusion in tlm bdok. 


X 

DOCUMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS 

A 1PROMISE niadc in tlvc previous chapter must 
novr be fulhUcd^ with tlic consideration of the 
class of inscriptions which there was reason to 
call ” docuincittary>’* in distinction from the 
“monumental” ones which liave just been 
brought forward and those of a franldy ** un- 
o ffirirti ’* nature which arc to form the subject 
of the next chapter. The full flavour and value 
of such recoitb can be derived only from study 
of the original texts but even a short r^tim6 
of a few rigidly selected instances will indicate 
the progress which recent years have brought, 
and may guide historical students to material 
acceptable for thdr further pursuits. 

First, a document that has been recon¬ 
structed, though by no means completely, by 
mrai^s of five fragments of a slab of marble:, 
one of which has long been known and the 
other four of which were found at the Forum of 
Caesar (78). At the top, in large letters, ia 
the heading Excttfjaiifi tru^tm ("exemption 
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from the obllgatioQS of office,” ** relief from 
tile responsibilities of providing games, etc. 
that were traditionally^ inherent in various 
magistracies *’). TTicn comes an opening 
phrase in epistolary form: —Cacilio Se\Tuitian0 
JUG satutem — to liis friend CsecUius Srr- 
vilbnus, greetings”). Then follow the ex¬ 
pressions ; ” Valerius Januarius stated beffire 

tJte meeting-”; “ and for this reason I appeal 

ftir exempdon from this in accordance with the 

letter of the Deified [Marcus Aurelius?]- 

next the imperial letter is cited; “ —J Augustua 
to Cornelius ProcuJus and Titius Aqu[ili]nus 
his friends, greeting." Tlicrc h mention of 
“ wild beast shows/’ “ hunters,” " immunity,” 
magistrate of a city ward,” " games," and 
so on. .411 of which has to do with the re¬ 
sponsibilities of office, and the efforts on the 
part of the rulers to afford some relief from the 
burdens which, already in the second century, 
were l>cginiiing to prove excessive. 

A rescript of the emperor Constuudneand hb 
three sons has beat recovered, on a marble 
cipfm from the Porum of Trajan [71^): they 
commend a certain Proculus to die considera¬ 
tion of the consuls, praetors, tribunes of die 
plchs, and senate, ^Vgain, Vaiendnian and 
Valciis interest themselves in the due erection 
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of a gilded statue in honour of a certain high 
ofltdal, Taurus hy name (flo). 

Before leaving the Imperial Fora mention 
must be made of the very timely documentadan 
supplied by finds at Ostia. The port of Rome 
possessed a great series of marble slabs with 
records of outstanding events, etiicfiy in the 
Capital itself (fti). tn later ages, towards the 
close of antiquity, these slabs were re-used for 
pavements and for siFnilar purposes, a nd 
with the mctiiodical invcstigaiion of all details 
of the site, some new fragment, comes to light 
every few* years. A part of the rather long 
section—^56 lines, a.d. ioS-i 13'—iJiat was first 
published in 1932 concerns tiiese Fora: for 
under the year 112 there arc the words: 
'*— (oji the Calends?] of January the Emperor 
Trajan dedicated his Forum and the Basilica 
Uipia and under the neKt year; “ Oii die 
fourth day before the Jdcs of May the Emperor 
Trajan dedicated [? the Temple of V'cn-|us 
in the Forum of Caesar and [ ? the column] in 
his own Forum," And the fasti of Ostia are 
hardly less rich in items regarding other 
regions of Rome, including the dedication of 
an artificial lake for the holding of sea-fights 
ill Aj). log and a restoration of tlic Ccstian 
Bridge in ajj. 15a. 

II 
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StiJl anoilicr term of respect ta to be applied 
to Rome: it was tlic city of archives, a vast 
Hall of Records. Recent events have added 
considerably to the texts of several of the great 
chronicles and scries of minutes which pos* 
sessed such intimate associations with the 
State, its cults and its confraternities: frag¬ 
ments of Uic triumpfial foiti of the Regia 
covering three years about i88 n.c. (B^) and 
also the years 175-* 7a b.c.( 83) ; from the 
region to the souti) of the Aventinc, a large 
portion of a slab inscrilK^ on both aides and 
containing part of a calendar, a list of consuls 
and censors from 7 b.C. to a.o. 16, and the 
names of certain liconyaghdn of the same 
period: a time, it should be noted, lying for 
the most part between the close of Uvy's 
history and the opening of the Anttals of 
Tacitus (84). 

The long series of minutes of the acts of the 
Arva! Brethren, that ancient religious con- 
fnitcnuty, has been augmented by an entry 
telling of a sacrifice on behalf of the crown- 
prince Commodus in a.d. 176 (85). And the 
oflicial account of the celebration of tlic 
Secular Games under Septimius Severus has 
received notable additions (86) of die very 
greatest interest for matters of liistorlcal and 
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antiquarian information, for—somewhat protix 
—details of cult ceremony, and also for die— 
Very ftagmentary—text of the hymn which was 
composed for the occasion by some successor 
of Horace whose name ta unfortunately lost. 

The lists of Praetorians have received a con¬ 
siderable addition: over forty names of in¬ 
dividuals who obtained honourable dischatgc 
from the service in the years 182-6 of our 
era (87). 

At the same time, the interpretation of two 
of the mest famous of all Latin inscribed 
monuments has advanced; the installation of 
the base of the column of Dullius—a Clauciian 
revival—in the new Musco Mu^olini, gave 
occasion for a more accurate account of that 
unique stone (88); and the early dppas beneath 
the Black Stone of the Comitiuin received 
a ve^ reasonable interpretation as a symbolic, 
terminal stone iliroiigh comparison with the 
wording of the law in regard to landmarks, 
a» early form of tvhich appear? to be carved 
upon it: ** tlie fact that tliere was writing on 
it would make the stone stronger magic 
whether anybody could read it or not" (89), 
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The grcatet Roman epigraphical surprise of 
ihe dccatic lies in a field quite distinct from 
those treated in the two preceding chaplets. 
Mention has already been made of a large 
hall—the Basilica Argentaria:—adjoining the 
Forum of Julius Cscsar, The plan of this liaUt 
which was constructed of concrete and brick 
and is datable by the evidence of brick*stamps 
in the time of Trajan, can be seen in PI. 5 * 
extending in two directions about the western 
comer of the area; the building shows partly 
in the right foreground of PI. 4, Pig- t* 
T^lMxcavators found that considerable portions 
of thmstucco facing of the back walls and tlie 
pUlar^f several bays were w'dl preserved and, 
moreo^i’, that in tire stucco tlicre still could l)c 
seen slorcs of ijwcriptions that had been 
scratcli^ with some sharp irtstrument. Such 
gff^ijto use the conventional term, liave been 
found in tUousands at Pompeii, but in Rome 
tlicy arc CKtrcindy rare, owing to the fact that 
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the buildings of the Capital were not buried 
in a sudden cataclysm but slowly dhlnt^ratcd 
and became concealed by the rising level of 
the ground. However, that such gra^ti did 
once Ibnn a convmort feature of tlte stucco wails 
of some at least of the Roman, buildings was 
already known from discoverieu, r.g. at the 
barracks of the seventh cohort of Bremen In 
Trastevere (90), as well as from the famotis 
mock crucifix ” »vhh the name Aiexamitos 
from the house on the south slope of the 
PalatiDC, now in the Musco Nsmonale Romano, 
not to menuonsome of the groups at Ostia (91 
When the excavatoi^f rcali/od the exceptional 
interest of their discovery they summoned from 
Pompeii the expert in the deciphering of such 
delicate, often Imlf-Ult^iblc scrawls, Cavalitare 
Mattco Della Corte, who came and devoted 
a week to this task: and his masterly publican- 
don (g'i) includes some of the most fascinating 
pages imaginable, 'fhe essence of tiic matter 
is condensed in Ins remarkable Indices. 

Tlicre are^^f course—die greetings of youths 
to tltcir limem0TaU\ memoranda of business 
LTausaciious; expressions of opinion, com¬ 
plimentary or otherwise, regarding the con¬ 
temporaries of the several scribes. Tlicrc are 
many proper names, mostly suggestive of the 
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humbler walks of i[fe; bur among them is 
Cictre; a rcfcraicc to gameslci^ and one to 
parasites; several names of divinidcs mclndtng 
JuppUeTy Vmus l^icirix?], ami perhaps Cew and 
Qumauf; some suggestive geographical names 
with literary associatiom, like AUttiua, Sentett 
and Verona I references to heroes of mythology. 

But—most interesting of all—among the 
total of 156 graffiti there arc a certaia number 
which arc clearly rcmiuisccnt of the laboun 
and the interests of scholam of various degrees 
of maturity: beginning with two Latin alpha' 
bets and a strange jumble of Greek letters dial 
in part at least follow alphabetical order. 
History seems to be represented by Hmc, Far- 
saitM [tie}, and Partkur (jtr); retigion and poetry 
by some of the names already meotioned; 
Homer by the word Chyset which occurs twice 
in various forma; oratory, as Itas been seen, 
by Cicero. But it ia with Virgil that the 
interest of thise stucco walls reaches Its culmina' 
tiom rctniniscencea of the first book of the 
jEruid occur seven times, of the second book a( 
least eight times (the prominence of these early 
books suggests a ratricted curriculum, or ai 
least imenstve drill oti a limited eorpui: viUl), 
names of Virgilian heroes at least five times j 
and at tliree points on the walls occur, rcspcc* 
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unmistakable evidenee that ibe much discussed 
epitaph or the poet was known in Rome at a 
period far earlier than bidterto could be 
demonstrated; for while the Trajanic date of 
the walls serves only as a ttrmiim post qum, still 
the considerations, fint^ diat all these 
even if in a sense they arc somewhat lietero- 
geneouSj still appear to belong in one general 
period, and, second, that in character and 
feeling they arc hardly to be distinguished from 
their counterparts on the stuccoed walls of 
Pompeii, suggest tltai the Roman school to 
ivhtch the literary gr^/i arc to be assigned ivas 
funedoning in the first half of the second 
century of our era* The implications of these 
graj^ti to the student of Roman education and 
of Virgil can hardly be over-esdmated i they 
form an impressive tribtite to the hold which 
Virgil tan studies had obraincti by die peiiod 
in question upon die school system of Rome. 
The labours of Cavalicrc Della Gortc even 
hold out the possibility of naming the master, 
or the succession of masteri, of this achoot: 
for tw'o of the names which occur repeatedly— 
CWo'/ias and Eros —might be the nomcn and 
cognomen of the same person, and they suggest 
comparison with a passage in Suetonius (93) 
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■where there is mention of a Qutnita CacHm 
Eftifota^ a person of iiteraiy connections in the 
Augiucaii age who evcniualljr opened a very 
select school and was considered to have been 
the first to give public readings from Virgil 
and other new poets " (or, in another mcan- 
iiig of the verb praUgm^ to tccturc on them)—- 
perhaps an ancestor of the schoolmaster of the 
Basilica Argcntarla. 

Tew grades of society in Imperial Rome 
remained long ivithout an admixture of Greek 
letters. ITiis appears in all manner of forms 
and at all times, and It illustrated in two 
inscriptions (94.), one of which is couclied in 
Greek verse. It commemorates a certain 
Ammonios, a skilled performer on die lyre, 
who is mourned by liis friends Paulus and 
Procula, They, or their literary adviser, use 
seven curiously free lambic trimeters and 
dimeters, containing several poette reminis' 
cences in diction and in thought, as in the 
contrast between the sweet mufiic tliat their 
friend tiad made when alh’c and tiis silence 
in the tomb. The other Greek inscription 
originally consisted of dxteen lines, but the 
last three of these, which probably contained 
dispositions as to rights in the sepulchral 
monument, were cancelled; it commemorates 
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a fx>y^ Marcuit Ortoriiis Elcutherm, aged ten 
years, three months, and three days, though 
coudicd in prose form, this stone too contains 
poetic reminiscences, but its greatest interest 
ties in the Egyptianmng nature of its content i 
“May Osiris bestow upon thee the cool 
water,” 

Epigraphkts are not sufTered to foiget tor 
long that “ in Uie midst of Hfe we are in death.” 
But this chapter may end in a somewhat ligiuer 
vein, for the inscriptions con be both grave 
and — relatively — gay, A gaming-board — 
taltah /ujoriVi'— v,'as found a years ago on 
the Pscuclo-Avcntine (95), Such tablets arc not 
rare—^about one hundred of them arc known— 
but the new example has several unique 
features. In pardciilar the signatures ” of 
its makers, Gaudeittius and Leo, and the 
Oinscantinlaii monogram and other Christian 
“ symptoms ”; it is to be dated not far from 
the year 400 of our era, Tliis object, despite 
its Cliristian dements, stands in a fairly old 
Roman tradition: it illustrates—njven if in a 
regrettable manner—^wliat was already known, 
that when the people of die city became 
Christians iJiey sdlt continued to be Romans: 
there is a certain tolerance in the air of Rome: 
mtisse humanum esl, or rather data ui denpeT€ in 
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loco. The Church Fathers on occasion cx^ 
pressed disapproval of games of dice and dmv 
an unatt^edve picture of the evils attendant 
upon tlu^ when carried to an extreme: but 
the good Gaudendus and Leo and thdr dients 
were far removed from the austerities of 
Puritan Cbrbdanity^ 


xn 

THE TEMPLE OF VENUS AND ROME 

Anm these three chapters on the inscriptiam 
it is time to return to the great monuments. 
PI. 7, Fig. shows the huge double Temple of 
Venus and Rome, with its pbtrorm and 
colonnades, taken looking west from the 
Colosseum, as it appears tOKlay after the care¬ 
ful and extensive clearing, preservation and 
restoration which have b<»n bestowed upon it. 
The present superstructure of the temple is 
the work of Maxeadus (a.d. 307—12), to whom 
ate due also the colonnades, but die greater 
part of the terrace is Hadrian’s comtruttian. 

' This temple, probably the laigt^t in Rome 
with the possible exceptions of CaracaUa's 
Temple of Scrapis and Aurclian’s Temple of 
the Sun, occupies a commanding position 
upon the ridge which extends between the 
extreme spurs of the EsquUiitc and the Palatine 
and separates the valley of the Forum from 
that of the Colosseum. This region, which 
was traversed by the Sacred Way, experienced 
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various vicbdludes undtr the tmpire: hnitf 
Nero occupied it, at least in part, with hia 
earlier palace, the Z^trmin Traiuiianai next, it 
svas swept by the fire of a.d. 64, after wiiich 
the same KSthetic and expansive prince ex¬ 
ploited its possibilities to die fuil with a far* 
rtaching scheme of porticoes, ofUccs and palaces, 
the ta^ade and uppruaches to his Golden 
House. Then, when the Golden House had 
iurlf become a memory of the past, Hadrian 
built the great platform and upon it erected 
his temple to Venus and Rome in accordance 
widi plans drawn by hiinself. This structure, 
together with many neighbouruig buildings, 
in turn destroyed in another conflagration 
which s^vept all the quarter, and finally it 
was restored by MaxenUus, a high-iiunded 
ruler whose qualities and whose contributiotu 
to the maintenance of die city are only now 
emerging from the obloquy to ivhich they bad 
been consigned by the Clirtsiian writers of the 
Conslandnian period; for his lot was cast in a 
difficult and perplexing time and he was a 
dcfbulcr of die losing cause. Like most of the 
energetic rulers of this city, Maxentius under* 
took extensive building operations; and in 
this respect few among either his predecessors 
or his successoTX surpassed the achievements of 
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lu* five yciri of rule. HU care for Rome, for 
its people—whose affections he Tint won and 
then so tragically lost—and for its venerable 
Iradtttons, waa in part conditioned by the 
political circumstances of the time, but his 
itntimenls may liavc been none the less sincere 
on that atxonnt. In thb fire^swcpt area he 
not only rebuilt the temple but constructed 
the greatest of all the b^ltcas, in feet the 
largest covered edifice of the ancient world— 
It wai compleicd, in a modified form, by his 
Christian succeswr. He ** mtKlcrniicd the 
whole circuit of the city walls {above, p. aS)* 
And in a small valley liiree miles outside tlie 
gate on the Appian Way he constructed a group 
of mnnumenls, including die Mausoleum of 
his son Romulus and a circus, the towering 
remains of which arc still among the wonders 
of Rome, Not only did he mitorc the temple 
with which this chapter is concerned, but he 
named lib son Romulus primarily after Komula, 
a grantlmother Oif the child's own mother, hut 
at the same time after the first king of Rome, 
and he paid especial attcittioti to the cult and 
the memorials of the Divine Twins, the 
Founders of the Clity, and their Father Mars. 
He is styled on stimc of lib coins “ Preserver 
of the City of Rome," while others bear 
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allusions to the Woff, the Twins^ the Goddess 
Rome and her Temple, and Mars. At few 
periods hai the cult of Rome the City been so 
cmphasiicd as it was in the closing days of 
paganism, and by the ill-fated ruler whom his 
recent biographer lias styled the last one 
among tlie Roman emperors who wished to be 
a Roman ” (9$). 

The terrace on which the temple stands 
measures over 450 by 300 feet—an enormous 
mass of concrete with the use of travertine to 
bear the weight of walls and columns; it 
served to rectify the slope of tlie hill lowanl 
the valley of the Colosseum; artel eventually, 
when tilt Basilica of Maxeniius had assumed 
a place in the group, tlte line that had started 
with the Imperial Fora stretched in an incom¬ 
parable scries of colonnaded spaces and monu¬ 
mental structures all the way from the Temple 
of the Deified Trajan to the open area about 
the Colosseum. 

The temple itself, m already stated, was one 
of the laigest in Rome, and its restoration by 
Maxentius followed the lines of Hadriairi 
structure W‘hich, by reason of the apstdal niche 
at the back of each of its addorsed cellz, lias 
already been mentioned in the chapter (Vnil) 
on “ 'nic Apse in the Roman Temple " {p, 59), 
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Tlie circumstance tins ecUlicc too was 
designjcil for foe cults not of traditbnaJ state 
divinities but of the goddess of the Julian 
House and of the city of Rome mav be Uilten 
as confirmation of Uie view expressed in that 
chapter, dial the apse originated in domestic 
or at least personal shrines. Even as late as 
the time of Hadriaiij it may have appeared 
unortliodox to establish the cult of Venus 
within the pomcrium (see pp. 6o-i): but the 
combination “Venus and Rome *’ laid emphasis 
on her association wiiJi Roman origins^ white 
die clioicc of (his particular site for the double 
temple was otherwise w'cll reasoned i the small 
ridge was still lying in comparative negtecL 
after the Flavians liad restored the Palatine 
on one side of it and built the Colosseum on 
another, and first Titus and then Trajan had 
constructed their Batlu not far distant. Tlie 
temple and its terrace were needed to complete 
die work of restoring to the Roman people the 
central area of their city that had been usurped, 
according to the offidal vcnuin of his sue* 
cessors, by the Tyrant Nero. 

The western ccHa is at present undergoing a 
partial restoration : it w'as once adorned with 
columns of rich porphyry, and contained a 
colossal statue of the same material, of which a 
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number of rragtncnts baii'c been found t whether 
a goddess or an impcrinJ personage^ the 
official report, when tt appears, may perhaps 
tell. As the Plate shows, a number of the 
great monoliilrt have been re^creclcd which 
formed the colonnades enclosing the icmpte 
platform on its sides toward the Sacred Way 
and the Oppiait rcspcctJvelyx Recent invcsii* 
gallons have shown that these columns extended 
only along the two sides, not across the ends of 
the area. Tlic disposition of the series of steps 
on the front Dicing the Colo^eum mmt have 
formed an itnprcssiTC feature in the view from 
tltat monument, as wdl as at the moment 
when visitors to Rome, after arriving from the 
South by the Appian Way and passing through 
the valley between the Palatine and the 
Cadian, went by the Arch of Constantine and 
came to the Meta Sudans, tlic meeting-place— 
as il seems—of four or five of the Augustan 
regions, Tlie rc-crection of the moiioUihs has 
restored the element of vcrticality wliich had 
been felt to be lathing; but, at inight have 
been foreseen, what is now missed b tl^ 
horizontal corrective tliat was once afforded 
by the long lines of the entablaturo which 
they supported; and one looks in vain for the 
glbtcning marble columns, entablature and 
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pcdimctK for which alf the rest was to serve 
as the setting, and the richn^ of whicli, in the 
Hadrianic budding, is suggested in two Irag* 
ments of a representation in relief in the 
museums. 


I 
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TRADES, CRAFTS, PROFESSIONS 

The pages of history had been, until m couple 
of generations agOi so fully occupied with (lie 
resounding if not always Bignificant deeds of 
** the captains and the kings ” that tlic voices 
of the humbler folk had been almost drowned 
out: but tn recent times the more lowly 
elements in the population of Rome have to 
some extent come to their own—glimpses at 
least are alforded of the activities and the men¬ 
tality of the hundreds of thousands of ariisans, 
craftEmca, tradespeople and professional folk 
on whom the life of the great city depended 
for its continuity. The tens of tliousanda of 
simple tomb-inscriptions in the sbtth volume 
of the Cer^uf Inscriptiornini LatinaTUm lend thiun- 
sclves, within limits, to statistical cxpioiiation. 
The numerous portraits from the tombs seem 
to greet us with something of miclligeticc and 
sympathy across the ages. And the new finds at 
the cemetery of the port of Rome, on the Island 
of the Tiber (see below, pp. * 84—5), include 
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a pncdess series of terra-cotta tablets, insetted 
in the exterior walls of the tombs, representing, 
ivith a tlt^rce of vividnesa that would hardly 
iiavc been considered possible in such crude 
art, cliaractcrislic moments In the conduct of 
the various \'(jcaiions whose devotees were 
buried within {97). The intimate rclaiions that 
existed bctw'ccn die port and the Capita! ^%-hich 
it served justify' the inclusion of dime reli fTfi 
here. 

A surgeon Is perfoniung iwo of the opera* 
tions doubtless were most frequently 

demanded of tiis profession: assisting at a 
birtli, and treaUng a bad li^. There is the 
whole stock-in-trade of an ironmonger’s estab- 
lislimetit, with tlic piopricior at his counter 
and hLs apprentice near him hard at work 
adding to the store of finiahed objects. A 
cuder is shown in the very act of sharpening 
a knife; another is tempering a knife in a 
tank of water; a street vendor of Ircsh water 
is making his rounds; the shelves of a pottcr’^s 
sliop arc heavily laden with Jugs for sale; a 
mill is in operation, wliile on another sitth die 
boat is depicted tliat is bringing the grain 
safely to sliorc. The series is completed by 
some marble reliefs also found at Ostia, 
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sliowmg a ^>illcshop» a buichcr’s establish¬ 
ment^ and a shop where vegriables arc for 
saJe. 

When some residents of the Jaiiiculum were 
digging for the foundadona of their house, 
they found among other things a tombstone, 
brought there from some other point at an 
indeterminable time, with five lines of letter¬ 
ing which proved to be of a certain interest 
for this very matter of arts and crafts igS). 
One Publius Clodius Diophnn[(a?] had erected 
a monument for himself, lus wife, and itvo 
freedmen. He styles himscir and 

the letter F prefixed to the names of the two 
freedmen indicates that they were alive, and 
invenely that he and bis wife were dead, at 
the time that the stone was cut; probably an 
instance of manumbsion by testamentary dh- 
position. But a greater significance fe given 
to the stone by* the word ghtitmitu which b 
applied U) the pasmnusi here was a minute 
nucleus in the Roman economic system, con¬ 
sisting of manulaciurers of glue. I’his com¬ 
modity had distinguished associations in llie 
ancirttt world: it was not only used for the 
routine work of the joiners but, as circum¬ 
stances might suggest, for tltc preparation of 
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papyrus^ the paper of ilie ancients, and far 
the ivory iuUy and joining that entered into 
the making of some of the most (amous cult- 
statues. Moreover, these were ioieresis in 
which \'anouit members and generations of tlic 
Clodlan family specialized; for one other 
inscription is Imown of a Clodtus who styles 
himself gkdtMiiuSf and two of Ctodii who 
worked tn, or traded in, ivory. In preparing 
the inscription from the Janiculum hir pub¬ 
lication, it was tempting to scarcli further for 
the industrial tuiercsts of die Ctodii; and it 
developed that one or another of the name— 
generally former slaves of some member of the 
bouse, or slaves of their former slavts in turn, 
“Was associated witli silver-ware, jeweHery, 
pearls, the purple dye, incense^all of them in 
greater or less degree articles of luxury, some 
of Uiem imported fitim the £asL As was usual 
in this stratum of society, die cognomina— 
t.gt in P, Clodtus P* i- Mitrodorm —indicate 
Oriental origin; the old Roman families liad 
largely died out, and in any case their members 
showed slight intcTGt in small tiidustrial under¬ 
takings, 

-new society to diosc accusttimcd to 

Cicero’s aristocratic clienta and to the long 
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lines of anccstrf that were huded in tlw 
indlvidtiali engaged in trades and 
crafts, bearing Roman pnenomina and nomina, 
but wfiose cognomina-—when given — betray 
Oriental birth, while in some cases the abbre¬ 
viation L. states that they were freed men. 
Where have we met them before? Or have 
we heard of their colleagues of an earlier 
generation ? 

Aets xvni, 1-3 ! “ After these things (Raid) 
departed from Athens, and came to Corinth. 
And he found a certain Jew named Aqitihit 
a man of Pontus by race, lately come 
Irnm Italy, with his wUe Priscilla, because 
Claudius had commanded all tlic Jews to 
dqiart from Rome; and he came unto them; 
and because he was of the same trade, he 
abode with them, and they wrought; for by 
their trade tljey were lentmaJutrSu** 

At all limea, the demands of a common 
humanity establish a bond between the high 
and the low, Periinps the most remarkable 
of all die reliefs that Jiave been mcniioncd 
{pp. 115-6) from tlw cemetery of Porttis rq>re- 
senting various proftssionj and cralU is that 
which depicts a diild-birth {99). llic mother 
is seated on a choir with low back and sides, 
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while ihc physician, crouching before her, U 
aiding the delivery* and an attendant supports 
her from behind. This crude representation 
has suggested what—though I propose it with 
great diffidence—snay prove to Ik the true 
explanation for the two well-known seats of 
the rare stone from die promontory of Traarum 
in Laconia known as fosse ertike now in the 
X'atican and the Louvre (toe). They once 
formed part of the collection of antique objects 
that vs'cro to be seen during the Middle Ages 
at the Latenin, and they were actually used 
in connection with the installadon of the 
newlyH:]ected Popo(toi); there was a vague 
tradition that they had been found outside 
Porta Maggiorc. These thrones arc remark* 
able not only lor tlieir precious material but 
also for the fact that the seats are hollow. The 
third known example ivilJi hollow scat* now 
in the Bridsb Museum, has the represcniation 
of a wheel in relief on each side, suggesting 
the form of a wheeled “bath-chair”; as it 
was found in die Baths of Caracaila, it pre¬ 
sumably performed a definite function in that 
environmait—but, we may suggts^ of a medical 
character, for medicine was often praetbed in 
these great establishments. It appears erronC' 
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ous to associate such seals either with llie 
usual operations of the bath or with the instal- 
iauons of the latrines. SucJi stU^ periusa or 
la opsidis sptHem p(Tf<trats{i02) in the authors 
have in fact on occasion medical or clinical 
associations; and the detaib of the repre¬ 
sentation on the newly-discovered relief sug¬ 
gest that the seal there represented is likctvisc 
hollow'. For norma] clinical ptirptssoi lights 
or at least portable, seats appear Indicated. 
Apart from iheatTcs and otlier monuincntaJ 
structures, seats of stone must always have 
been cxcepiionaf(i03), cUnical scats of 
stone cspcdally- so; moreover, the fact that 
the specimen from the Batlis of Caracalla is 
of another choice material, pavamziettQ^ con- 
firms the idea that these were no ordinary 
of^cetst tlie one from tlic Baths of Oaracalla 
was worthy of its environment Certainly few 
private households would liave iticludol such 
objects of Tosso antm: the somewliai similar 
porphyry was quarried m antiquity at only 
one remote place, was an invpenal monopoly, 
and was preferred for the uses of the imperial 
house (R. Dctbruck, Antikt Porphyrwtrkf^ j—2, 

11). Remembering the Byzantine associatioiis 
of being bom in the purple," one is tempted 
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lo suggest that the red seats played an ira- 
portatit part in ilic proceedings connected 
t«ih the birth of ttnpcriaJ princes, 

Bui all this b—as yet—hypothetical; and 
lancied imperial associations must not be 
allowed to intrude Airiher in diis chapter; 
for the humble Romans again claim attention. 
There b an cpigraphicat monument of what 
may t>e considered a less solemn nature than 
some which were ducussed in prevnous chap- 
icrs: it has been known for many years, but 
has only very recently yielded its meaning(104), 
In a certain mcMiaic of the second century, 
depicting a scene &om tiie boxing-arena, the 
exultant trainer of the successful contestant is 
provided with the x^-ords A*MEL|AT-TI|CV; 
his “opposite number,” witli A*LAPO’NI{ 
VICTVS'ES. Our predecessors had assumed 
tliat each of tliesc groups of letters must con¬ 
ceal a proper name; and with some tUBidcnce 
they suggested for the first the unconvincing 
combination Amel{itis?) AttKU{s)t wliilc Uieir 
reading of the second, Alapetd, riettu w, might 
iiavc passtxl but ibr the almost unique uamc 
Aiafifimui. As ill luck would liavc it, it is in 
fact possible to cite authority lor the auspicious 
names, or at least Ibr the first oner both 
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AtrtHtus (Greek, and rare in cliissicaf Latin) 
and Aiapnntus are rqptrcsentcd by articlcsi in 
the TAtstturui Lingus Latirutf although for tlie 
present purpose doubts as to Ainpomus are not 
allayed by a careful reading of the second 
article. But In addition, in order to follow 
these readings, it is necessary to assume rhe 
loss or suppression of almost two-ihirds of one 
name and of tlte final S of another. 

The solution is simpler. MEL is the word 
for “honey’'; nul attiem means “Attic 
honey ; the initial A is the exclamation 
Ail I “ And what more felicitous form of 
words could greet the ears of a successful 
priste-fighter from his faithful trainer than 
Ah! Real Attic honey t ” As for the words 
uttered over hts discomfited opponent, irkttu 
es must of courac stand; A again means “ Ah J 
and if the tnosaicbt was capable of omitting 
the final M in one instance, there might liave 
been an omission of the same letter at some 
point in the middle of LAPO-NL la(m)~ 
ponitts, in tlie vocative ease, yields a sauslac:> 
tory result, an Italian commander Lamponius 
played a prominent part in the revolt of 
the allies in die early ^eighties b.c., came 
vvitJiiji an acc of capturing Rome itself, was 
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witli his fcUows smashingtv defeated by 
Sulia jufli outside the ^CoUbe Gate, and 
then igixomintQusly fled and disappeared; 

Ah, you regular Lamponiuik you're 
beaten? r / 






XIV 

OSTIA AND THE PORT OF RONtE 

TlJE name of Osib liaa already made its 
appcaiaacc in ilicsc pages; and unavoid a Wy 
so, for the rclaUona between Ostia and Portus 
on the one liatid and the Capital on the other 
were 30 intimate that the picture of Rome 
would not be complete if Ostia had been 
omitted. Moreover, dcvclopmciiLf near the 
mouth of the Tiber during tht3C last year^ 
have been so far-reaching and of such interest 
as to demand attention on their own merits, 
especially as they fill out a certain number of 
gaps in the information which Rome itself 
supplies; as already intimated, the state of 
aliandonment in which the harbour to™ lay 
during the Middle Ages m^c it po^ble for 
many details of town-planning, housing, and 
the like to survive wliich the constant occupa¬ 
tion of Rome tended to obliterate. 

There arc to-day two mouths of the Tiber; 
between them is die Island whidi was formed 
when the Romans cut a canal connecting a 
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great bend of the river dtrecUy with llit sea; 
the left, southern, branch is the original river, 
the right one the canal, Ostia itself b tlic old 
port just within the original Tiber mouth, 
about sixteen miles from Rome; Portusi the 
new, relatively small Iiarbour towm, with its 
tM'o ports connected with the canal, an outer 
larger one formed by tl»e t^'fo jetties and the 
nunlaturt bland at tlic entrance due to 
Claudius, and the inner hexagonal port of 
Trajan. A monunictiiai inscription of Clau¬ 
dius (105), still to be seen as re-crecied beside 
the modem road to Portus, states that that 
prince, who appears to have acted at times 
mure coherently than he tlioitght and spoke, 
** by running ditches iroa) the Tiber for the 
construction of a port, and g^^ving them an 
outlet CO ihc sea, IVeed die City from the 
danger of floods.” The interpretation of ihb 
slightly involved imperial sentence as evidence 
for the construedon not only of the port but 
of the canal b still, I believe, the natural one, 
though the silence of the autliors, together, 
perhaps, w'lth the coiultiued prosperity of the 
original Ostia, luis suggested tliat the activity 
of Claudius with regard to the arrangements 
at Uib place was limited to the cstablbhjnent 
of a Jiarbour on die shore, several miles up the 
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coast from tlie old Tiber tnoutb^ to ser^'e for a 
refuge in bad weather and for the trans¬ 
shipment of cargoes wlildi then, on smaller 
craft, passed through Ostia itself; it being 
left for Trajan to supply the canal (106). 

The history of the escavation and investi¬ 
gation of Ostia is a long one, and has been 
recorded elsewhere (toy*; but it is one of the 
great merits of the Director of the Excavations* 
Dr. Guido Caiza, that his tenacity of purpose 
and clearness of vision, through w'dl-nigh 
twenty years* have produced a more adequate 
picture of this site than scholarship has 
acquired of any other town of ancient Italy, 
except the buried cities of Campania, the 
history of which was cut short in a.d. 79. As 
the extensive campaigns of exploration have 
gone on, tlicre lias been revealed one feature 
after another of the town of imperial times; 
and the Ostia of tiie Republic too has tiecoiiie 
familiar in many of its detaib. An admirable 
sense of propriety in the maintenance of the 
ruins, the arrangement of sculptured fragments 
amid the foliage which b the best adommcsil 
of ancient remains, has greatly added to the 
effectiveness of the place. The most remark¬ 
able monumental find of recent years lias been 
the great baths near tlie Forum, comparable 
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to the splendid establishments of the Capital; 
the houses and granaries will be mentioned in 
another connection (Chapter XV, pp. 137^-40]: 
the evidence as to the people of Portus which 
the great cemetery area on the Island, near the 
north branch of ll>e river, has yielded, has 
already been in part presented (pp* 114-6, 
118-9), 

Dr. Calza^s own r^untd of his work is so 
impressive, and so illumlnatiiig, as to jusdly 
its inclusion in its tssential features at this point. 

Tlie former method of excavaung such 
isolated groups of ruins as gave promise of 
results,'* to the neglect of ruins that seemed 
at the time less important, has been aban> 
doned; and efforts liavc trcen focussed on the 
search for (i) the street-plan, monuments and 
buildings of the city of Imperial times, (a) the 
area covered by the city in the earlier period, 
with the republican monuments, and {3) the 
“ origins of Ostia ” and ilielr relation to the 
tradition In Virgil and die other authors. 

The excavated area of the imperial city has 
been carried in an uninterrupted sweep from 
die theatre as far as the seaward side of die 
Forum, has included more than twenty-five 
acres of land, and has yielded a precise town- 
plan of die city between die deamantii (prin- 
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cipal strifl or mAjor iocis) and die Tiber* 
More than forty streets liitvc been uncovered, 
parallel and at right angles to the rfrruwfmitr 
and «r«fa (minor axis): ihc result of official 
Roman surveying* A special feature is a 
eoltniiuidc ninnitig about the open square 
behind the dicatrc, with the seveiuy-odd 
offices of the various commercial cor^raiions* 
A targe city block between the familiar " four 
republican temples ” on one common base and 
the chnracterUttc flour liiills contains great 
warehouses willi some hundred rooms for 
storing grain, an establishment of die early 
first centmy of the empire, enlarged or re¬ 
modelled ill die third century* Valuable addi¬ 
tions liavc l:jeen made to the knovim series of 
private houses. 

The monumental aspect too of Ostia is 
being mure ^ind more revealed; it was a 
splendid, prosperous city, its life centring about 
the Forum, winch was dominated by the 
Capitolinc Temple on, the nordi and die 
Temple of Rome and Augustus on die south; 
a basilica, curia and other ornate edifices 
were in die immediate neighbourhood, as 
well as the above-mcntioucd batlis. 

But it is with regard to the republican city 
and the still earlier pcritxl that special efforts 
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haii'e been made to cnlai^e the bounds of 
luio\4ledge; atud witlt valuable results, pcai* 
live in the first instance and negative in the 
second. In order to asceriain the extent of 
die svall of tlie Sullan period, no less than 
two hundred test digs were made; it was thus 
possible to trace liic whole wall, which con¬ 
sisted of five sides meeting in obtuse angles, 
with a circuit of 5,500 feet. Tlic construction 
Is of peudo-rciiculate,** with luia quoins on 
liirec sides but tufa parallelepipeds on the 
north. These walls, which there is every 
rcastin to assign to (he time of SuHa (ground 
level, technique of construction, general his¬ 
torical probability), were already neglected 
and dismaniled Ui the first century of the 
empire. At the north-cast comer tlicre is a 
massive tower, of ashlar witli bossed tufa 
blocks; and the presence of other tufa blocks 
to its west for a distance of about loo feet, 
pajuiJcl to die Tiber, makes it probable that 
these defences extended along the bank of 
the stream. It has been possible to identify 
eHn’cral gates (the names are conventional): 
the Pwta Romano, to the east; die Porto Lmttn- 
/(‘aa, at the southern end of the cardo; the 
PoTia Mariaa, at the seaward end of the dicu- 
mnus. For the final 900 feet of the circuit 
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at the norihcra cod of the west cm aidc^ the 
wall is missing; perhaps it was at some time 
wept away or aigulfcd by die sea, or the 
unnily river. All the gat^ just mentioned 
arc of the sanw; period as die coiisirtiction of 
the walls themselves. The Sullan city ihtis 
Qudhtctl covered some hundred and seventy 
acres of ground: it was almost as large as ilie 
Ostia of liie empire. It already had the 
charaetcrislic street-plan, and s'arious monu¬ 
mental structures, small icmples, ai least tivo 
houses of the familiar type with atrium, and 
numerous burials QanMng the high-roads out¬ 
side the gates, all at a lower level tiinn die 
structures of the tune of the empire. 

As regards the fabled origins of Ostia, or a 
previous set dement on or near the same spot, 
nothing decisive has been found, since the 
tti'o or three fragments Irom the aucth or fifth 
century' B.c. in the new Antiquarium of Ostia 
arc very slight evidence: perhaps dtesc early 
happenings arc to Ik classed beside those 
things in Roman pre-history wlikh Iivy(to8) 
cotuidcred “ more suitable for poets' talcs 
than for the untainted records of c\‘cuts,’* and 
which die dbcreci hbtorian therefore " liad it 
in mind neither to assert nor to refute.” In 
compensation, a clearly attested record has 
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bccrt gained of ihc early stages of the dry 
which we know. At the old mouth of the 
Tiber Uiere ar^ at the end of the fourth 
century b,c, a strongly fortified citadel. What¬ 
ever may liave existed here before that time, 
the function assumed by Uw historical Ostia, 
indicated both by the ancient authors and by 
the logic of historical circumstances, bqdn^ 
only with the cstabllsiimeiu of thb, the first 
Roman colony on the sea. Its dale is given 
by the evidence of the fortifications and of the 
ceramic finds; it formed a rectangle occupy¬ 
ing Llie centre of die later city; the enclosing 
wall is entirely similar in both material and 
tccJiniquc to the portions of the republican 
wall of Rome in scoriated tufa (p. go), the 
level of ihU city is that of Ihc virgin sand, and 
a dating at about 530 n.c. is confirnied by 
the fictile objects Found in this connection, 
** Etnisco-Campanian '' products derived from 
the refuse or the destruction of a temple. 
This early citadel measures 630 x 390 feet, 
and a latge part of its wall is preserved; por¬ 
tions were incorporated in buildings of the 
imperial age and were atw'ays visible; the two 
gates on ilie dtpumamis were respected until 
conditions compelled a raking of die ground 
level. The existence of this military colony 
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can never have tx^ forgotten in ancient 
doles. 

The significance of such an archasotogical 
site is greatly enlianced if suitable provmon 
has been made for the preservation and exhi¬ 
bition of the portable finds in the immediate 
vicinity of the monumental remains them¬ 
selves. As already implied, at Ostia, this has 
been admirably accomplished through the in¬ 
stalment of an ** Andquarium '* which is at 
the same time a model of new and improved 
methods of showing sculpture and minor 
objects; many a director of a great museum 
would profit by a visit to these five tmall 
rooms, for he would carry away new and 
sttmulating ideas as to lighting, wait-tinting, 
and arrangement. More visitors than one 
have foil that it was here for the liitt tiinc> 
udtb the wonderfully diffused light and the 
absence of distraedng elements, lliat they had 
actually seen and felt the qualides of mudctliiig 
and die tactile values in Roman marble pof- 
traihire. 
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dwelling-houses, shops, and ware. 

HOUSES 

Pti. j, [} exhibits one of tlic ^C4tcdt sur¬ 
prises of recent yenrs. The demolitions inci* 
dent to the construction of the Via del Mare 
(p' 4 ^) iW'caicdj at the north-west corner of 
die Capttolinc Hilf, against the western Cicc 
of which it was built, part of a brick apart¬ 
ment-house of at least six stories, well preserved 
and dating in its present form from the second 
century of our era. A large portion of it lies 
bcloivr the present street level, hence a photo¬ 
graph of Ingegncrc Italo Gismondi's carefully 
constructed model has been chosen for illus¬ 
tration. Until a few year* ago, such a struc¬ 
ture would have been unheard of in aich®o- 
logical circles, although now that Ostia of ihe 
imperial age has revealed several large apart- 
mcnt-hpuscs of tltrce or four stories, aimilar 
remains have been rccogni?.cd in the city of 
Rome itself and, in fact, not far from the 
house of the GapitoUne tlie systematizing of 
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the cast side of die Piaazii Vcnc2ia has dis* 
dosed considerable remains of two large build'' 
ings, one of which, of the third ceniury, 
belongs to the same general class—if not a 
group of residences, then a serici of shops or 
a worciiousc tc/ p. aS)*—while tJte other, of 
the second century, gavx to its excavators an 
impression of greater nobility (109). A carc- 
fiii perusal of tltc ancient authors shows iliat 
these discrete forerunners of the ** sky-scraper 
type were by no means a rarity dtlicr in Rome 
or in otlicr populous cities of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The ancicniB called such a building an 
mtilut and the one here illustrated fits admir¬ 
ably into the scheme of ancient life as the last 
few years have revealed it to scholars. The 
origins of tlic insuU at Ostia have formed the 
subject of a detailed study by Dr, Philip 
Harsh (no); and his workmanlike account of 
this particular house shows so well its “ poinis,” 
an d the elements wliich enter into the modern 
discussion of these dwellings, that it may be 
quoted at length. 

Tlic complete publicatioti of this house 
has not yet appeared, and it is still uncer¬ 
tain whether thb building belongs to the 
type with ccniral coriilc or to that without. 
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Vlcmng this tasuia from the modem thorough¬ 
fare, one secs the fanatic of the second floor 
(partly restored) and above, parts of tlie 
inner walls of tlie third, fourth and flfth 
floors, "fhe ground and first floors are 
below the presem level, but the balcony in 
masonry, resting on travertine consoles, may 
be observed. TTiis ivholc fai^ade may have 
faced a court, and there may have been a 
similar block on the VV. side of that court 
(some remains attributed to this block were 
found, according to the preliminary report). 
One may stUl observe that the block did 
continue on tiie N. at an obtuse angle to 
the large block already described. The dis¬ 
position of the building on the S. b also 
uncertain, although it is at least clear that 
dte third story did not extend on die S., 
but came to a definite end. This ituula is 
in part a terrace structure, since the third 
floor is much deeper than die lower floors, 
resting partly on native rock. Tlie building 
ccrtauily consisted of a t least six stories. As 
usual, the ground flour of this ittsula is occu¬ 
pied witli shops, and the first floor with 
rooms above the shops with a siitgle window. 
The second floor Is divided into targe rooms, 
each widi two or three windovk*: on the fagadc 
and a vaulted ceiling. The tliird floor. 
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iKing deeper, h not dividodi into a single 
row of rootm^ but into a row of apartiucnits. 
These apartments arc approached through 
a long, common corridor at the rear, off of 
which open individual corridont for each of 
the apartments, which arc usually divided 
into three rooms. The room on the W. 
alone lies on Uie facade. The two rear 
rooms were iUuminaied, but very poorly, by 
windoi^'S in the division walls and usually by 
slit windows opening on to the next corridor. 
The fourth floor (and presumably the fifth) 
was laid out in a somen'hat similar manner (?). 
It is noteworthy that the long corridor at the 
rear of the third floor and the badt rooms of 
each apartment must have been %'cry dark 
indeed. 

The uncovering of a characteristic city quar¬ 
ter, (he Markets of 'frajan, deserves ^Icr 
appreciation than could Iw accorded it in the 
chapter on the Imperial Fora (pp, 49-50). Its 
builders took advantage of tlie slopes of the 
Qutrinal and of the successive terraces which 
it was possible to systemathee at this point; 
the lines of the semi-circular apse of Trajan's 
Forum were continued fust in a two.storied 
arcade and then, behind it and at a higher 
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!cvc], {mother simiiar series of rooms, abo in 
hvo stories; then came the course of die Via 
Biberatica. parts of wtuch also were flanked 
by rodcns; and beyond this thoroughfare and 
at a still higher level, were other groups of 
rooms, rectangular in plan, and in particular 
a large covered hall The precise destination 
and functioning of ail these rooms cannot be 
delermined; some >vcre doubtless storehouses 
for commodities, wiiilc others served for the 
transaction of business and affairs of various 
sons. 

Tlic material which has been accumulating 
as to the bisiory of the ancient dwcUiDg (in), 
and in particular die tencmeiu-houses, shops, 
and warehouses of Rome and die Roman world, 
is so vast as far to exceed the limiis of a 
chapter in dm Uule volume. Moreover, It 
has been carefuUy presented and interpreted, 
first by Dr. Calza in Ins— litcrally-^poch- 
muklng studies occasioned by die finds at 
Ostia, and then, from various angles, by the 
abovc*mcntioncd American invcstigaior and 
by representatives of various nadons—the 
Englishman Carrington, the Italian Maturi, 
the Swede Boethius (i iz). So that the spe¬ 
cialist b already well provided witli tochnica) 
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discussions, and the general reader will desire 
noi an enumeration of various examples but a 
clear sumining up of the essential facts. 

It has become increasingly tn'ideni that the 
traditional picture of the “ Roman dwelling," 
bas«i as it svas partly on the precepts of 
Vitruvius and partly on the remains of Pom* 
pcii, was a very incomptcic and one-sided one: 
the iiffmus, or atrium house,” centring upon 
the impluvium and the air-spaec above it— 
the coinpluvium, from which it derived light 
and air,—not only was an arUtocralic mansion 
to which die great masses of the city popula¬ 
tion could never aspire, but from the stand¬ 
point of utility could not compete mdehiutety 
witli odter lypes. Beside the dimtu ttierc 
always were BunpJer town dwellings, con- 
cUtioned by the street-frontage from which 
they derived their light and air; as early as 
die last century of the repubUe the main 
streets of the central Italian towns were lined 
will) vaulted structures in which shops and 
upper-story rooms were combined. Another 
element, determining die fcaitircs of a great 
number of dwelling-houses, waa the open 
court, which in one form or another moat 
always have existed in lioih cmintry and city 
througliout the Mediterranean area; in many 
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houses it was a source of light and air. Still 
anotlicr influence, which has l>een clearly de¬ 
fined by Dr, Harsh^s labours, is the Grech 
type of court surrounded by corridors and 
generally with a large, high room on the side 
opposite to the cmrancc. One of the fascinat¬ 
ing features of the dwelling-houses of Ostia 
and Rome is the intermingling of these diverse 
influences, combined with the urge to verti- 
cality which resulted from the increase In 
pupulatioti; for Ostia was a city the limits of 
wliich had been fixed once for all by the Sullan 
wall [pp. 129-30): outside that line tii ere lay 
an area of tombs, which were respected through¬ 
out antiquity ; and sometliing simitar was true 
of tile Capital itself, with its great cemetery 
areas outside the fourth-century republican 
wall, 'fhe result was a type, or rather se%^eral 
types, of dwelling which in various ways 
anticipated the houses of the Italian com¬ 
munes of Utc Middle Ages. Here, as in other 
matters, it Is not necessary to look exclusively 
toward Byzantium for tiic origins of Mediecval 
culture: Mediseval Europe w'as the heir of 
Rome* 

In speaking of the houses, wc have men¬ 
tioned the shops wliich constituted a familiar 
feature of the street-fronts. The warehouses 
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partook partly of the nature of these shops— 
series of rooms fronting on the streets—'in 
part Uiey were cointructed about large courts: 
the hne exitnpler*^to be^'Seen at Oatia have 
their counterparts on the official marble plan 
%f Rome. 


XVI 

ORIENTAL CUL'ni 

Pi.. 8, Fig. t, shows one of a f^up of more 
than twenty statuettes, retiefs, insenptioas, etc., 
which came to light in the summer of 1935 as 
the result of the consUttetion of a drain at the 
Via di San Domenico on the Avcntinc and 
have been takat to a room in the Antiquarium 
of the Caelian. Tliey have associations wjdi 
Oriental cults, especially with that of Jupiter 
Dolichenus, the Syrian Baal, and his consort. 
Tliey were found in a large room of an ancient 
building, and even when individual objects 
had been broken it proved possible to find all 
llic fragments and thus reconstruct the stones; 
their appearance ^%'he^ found suggested that 
they were not in their original pooition in a 
sanctuary but had been put away together for 
some purpose at a time subsequent to their 
ceremonial functioning. The regionary cata- 
loguis of the fourth century mention a Dolo- 
aitum [jic) as csisUng in the Avcntinc region, 
and this Informauan had already been con- 
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finned by the finding of iracHpliotu on ihc 
north>^vcsiem part of the hiit, near Santa 
Sabina and SaJat’ AJessio, Tticsc inscripibns 
also indicated die third century bx die fiourkh- 
ing period of the sanctuary and its cult; die 
name of CommoduA ivhich occurs on one of ilic 
recent finds merely gives the date for the 
earliest members of the group, seeing that iliese 
pieces arc heterogeneous in style, and tliat the 
individua) dedications may welt liave extended 
over a considerable span of time- A colo^il 
hand probably belonged to the cult statue 
itself The relief here reproduced shows at 
the middle a fiaming altar, and over dni is an 
eagle, holding the thunderbolt; above the 
eagie arc die busLH of Serapis and Isis; to the 
left of the altar is Jupiter Dolichenus standing 
on his bull and liulditig in his right tumd 
the double axe and in his left the thunder¬ 
bolt, while to the riglit is hb consort (styled 
“Juno’' in the inacription) standing upon 
a hind; in the upper comers iverc two 
s mall busts. Some of the inscriptlona give lists 
of devotees. 

Tiic cull of Jupiter DoUchenus and that of 
kb consort enjoyed a wide vogue throughout 
the empire, vying fbr a dmc with that of 
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Mithras, the Pcntian Suii-god, wliich next 
claims consideration by reason of the find 
about to be described. 

This large marble relieft almost intacL and 
measuring about five by three fcct^ is repre¬ 
sented on PI. 8, Fig, a; it is one of U*c most 
elaborate and important representations of 
Mithras that arc known. It was found, to¬ 
gether with a large part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary of the G<xJ, amid constructions of 
the close of the third century of our era which 
had arisen w'ithin a huge second-century edifice 
near the aorth-west end of the valley of the 
Circus Maximus (113). 

It presents a curious unevenness in execution^ 
and the effbet of the sculpture was to have 
been aided by colour and probably by gilding 
as well It was carved upon a stone that had 
already been used once: on the top of a comer 
block of a comice. The holes for attachment 
at sides and top show that it was set against 
a wall; tlte bottom probably rested on a base. 
The inscription in characters of pcrlkapa tlie 
third century, on the top border, states that it 
was dedicated to the Unconquered Sun God, 
Mithras, in ruinimcnc of a vow. The relief 
itself is dominated by the central group, 
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Milhras slaying the bull; mo^t of the secondary 
figures arc familiar from oilier representations 
of tire scene (information in regand to which is 
accessible in the worits of Professor Franz 
Cumont); but there arc sm'eral points in 
wliich this relief sho\« a greater degree of 
originality than was lo have been expected: 
the grotto has lost its prominence as compared 
with the mountain j the stars are not seven but 
four in number; the sc^c of sacrifice is com¬ 
bined with that of dragging the along; 
the lixard is a iictv amval in this environ¬ 
ment. 

Another important Mithraic monument was 
found at Domitian'’s Alban Villa in the circum¬ 
stances that arc to be narrated in the cliaptcr 
on An (XIX, pp* It is a statue of 

the monstrous Lion-Head^ God, with several 
unusual fcalura. The creature hsw not only 
four vrings but four arms as well; instead of 
the large serpent dial b usually coiled alwul 
lib body there arc tivo snutll ones creqaing up 
the rocJts beside him, Tlie horror is enhanced 
by the accessory figures; hytlra, homed lion, 
Cerberus; by die great eye on the monster s 
chest, and by the lion’s head at lus wabt and 
tlie two lions’ heads at his knees: a veritable 
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nightmare, made still more repellem by the 
superior aj'tisdc skill which was expended upon 
its Ikbrication (114). 

An impressive gmup of staiuettes, all in 
fragments and in a state of great confusion 
as if assembled for a limc^kiln^ was found in 
1949 at a point about four miles out from Rome 
to the left of the Appian Way; they have been 
taken to the Miuco Nazionale Romano (115). 
Not only divinities and heroes of the ci^tcal 
pantheon appear here, but such Oriental gods 
and goddesses as the Ephesian Artemis, (liras 
and Ills attendant, and Astartc: t^ latter 
divinity appearing—testified by an inscription, 
with epithet ** Most Ebcaltcd—on an attractive 
bavrelicf of arebaistk style, equipped with two 
pairs of wings, with ut^us and solar disc on 
her head, and standing upon a lion; an interest" 
ing fusion of bo th religious and artistic dementa, 
for the attributes are partly those of Isb, partly 
of Cybclc, and the artist was acquainted with 
the conventions of the “ Nco-Attic " school of 
several centuries earlier clmn hb time; this 
relief appears to belong to an earlier phase of 
art than most of its companions. There are 
also several inscriptioits to the Phrygian god 
Zeus Bronton, one of w'hich is dated a.d. V41-4 
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by the memian of GorcUamis and TraaquiUma* 
Kliilc auotlier records the fulfilment of a vow 
that was contingent on. a safe return home. 
TUc find-spot adjoins the great ViUa of tlic 
QpiniUii, which was smed by Coimnodus and 
appears to have remained in the possession of 
tl>e imperial house for a tong lapse of time. 
The presence in this hoard of a head of a itud' 
third-century empress and the names of the 
l\vo imperial consort which date Uie above- 
mentioned inscription lend probability to the 
suggestion that alt this Orienialiinng material 
derives from cults practised by Phrygian 
servants or soldiers of the imperial house of 
that time; part of it may well have been 
brought from other places and from previously 
existing duines. 

These objects from Oriental sanctuaries have 
Cir more solemn and significant associations 
than were appreciable by Juvenal, when near 
the beginning of the second century he satymed 
the life in Rome of bis day as he saw it, and 
gave vent to his annoyance at the presence of 
Orientals with ilicir ottdandisli ways which he 
made no effort to comprehend, and for whose 
faults alone he liad a teen eye; “ Now for a 
long lime the Syrian Orontea has been flawing 
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into die Tiber! ”(i 16) Not only ihe books of 
the Old Testament, but the marvellous arclueo- 
logical disco\'mes of die ninctcentEi century 
ami mere especially of the past decades, have 
revealed the serious nature of the Oriental 
cultures, and the nobility of their religious 
concepts and cults. The time has come for a 
less provincial atdtude toward die throngs 
of Egyptians, Pkoeniciaas, Syrians, Phrygians, 
Chaldscans, Parthians, and the rest, together 
widi dicir gods with strange names, than was 
accorded them by the Romans. Tliough one 
should not forget that several of these cults 
made triumphal progress tlirough the length 
and breadth of the empire in the wake of the 
imperial eagles—Mithras and Zeus Dolichenus 
were soldiers* gods—^and it was in die sign 
of the Cross that one of the most astute, if not 
tlie greatest, of the later emperor! won hU 
crowning military victory. The time has come 
for a diRercnt attitude toward the art of the 
makers of these reljgiou.s sculptures than that 
adopted by the critics of the nineteenth century; 
for it is the duty of historical scholarship to 
look beneadi the surface crudities, and the 
imperfect adaptation of old formulae to neiv 
uses, and to grasp the message with wEiich 
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tlicse often unpdfecl media were cntruatetL 
The student who in a spirit of reverence 
attempts this will 6nd in this^ field erf late 
ancient art a new language, new fortnuhei 
and sometimes new fbnns of beauty. 
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THE PRjETEXTATUS MUSEUM. AND ROMAN 
SARCOPH.^GI 

On tlie left Side of the Applan Way, some 
twenty'>fivc minutes' walk, beyond the ^te in 
tfic Aurdianic Walt, are the Catacombs of 
Pnetextatus, dating from as early as the middle 
of the second century after Christ. Here there 
has been a very interesting development, due 
to the fact that the makers of the Christian 
catacombs burrowed deeply under a pagan 
burial ground (tty). An enormous quantity 
of fragments of pagan sarcophagi, almost all of 
the third century of our era, had been found 
in the catacombs, where they had fallen from 
the upper level. These were coltecccd in a 
small museum constructed on the spot, con- 
ris d it g of an open-air rectangular court or 
garden surrounded by a portico. Tlte task 
of sorting out tlicse innumerable fragments 
and attempting a reconstruction of the various 
sarcopliagi was entrusted to Dr. Margarethc 
GOtschow, who tuid been commissioned by 
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the German Ardvasobgical Institute with die 
preliminary work for the corpus of Sairophi^ 
The Commission of Sacred Archeology placed 
at her disposal a staff of marble-workers and 
masons for the purpose. No less than seven 
large sarcophagi itavc up to now been re¬ 
covered* unfortunately^ none of thent com¬ 
plete; but since the catacombs arc knovv'D to 
be still rich in marble fragments, there b hope 
of further progress. 

The best piece b a large sarcophagus of 
^vhlte, coarse-grained bland marble, its cover 
being in the form of a couch with the reclining 
figures of husband and wife, 'rhe front shows 
scenes from their life, including their marriage 
and their solemn oflering in gratitude for some 
military success—^he b clad as a commander 
and b crowned by Victory, while they arc 
surrounded by Hones, Virtus and Fortuna, 
The character of the portrait heads, die treat¬ 
ment of heads and beards, and the general 
style indicate a date shortly before the middle 
of the third century. 

Another large sarcophagus of the same Greek 
marble, in high relief, bears the representation 
of a hum; the ireaiment b a dmir ably fresh 
for llus late period. A child's sarcophagus of 
Attic origin has a series of charming Baccliic 
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Cupkb, ddighling in music and in die Juke 
of the grape. 

One monument shows the familiar symbolic 
oAc of Nereids, and in the middle two sea* 
centaurs supporting a shell which contained 
the two ponraiis; the ovals on the ends have 
genrt scenes, wilJi rocks and shrines, and fisher¬ 
men in boats; there are considerable remains 
of colour, Anotiijcr sarcophagus ha^ a woman’s 
bust supported on a round base which is 
adonied with acantlius; behind it is a curtain 
hdd by hovering Cupids. An architect was 
doubtless buried in another, which has the 
fonn of a house, compiclc with roof, its pedi¬ 
ment showing representations of compass, 
liammer and other instnintents used in build¬ 
ing. There is a second lid in the form of a 
roof, but unrortunaicly lacking its body. An 
earlier period of art, the late Badrianic time, 
b represented by a sarcophagus, the fi^nt of 
which show's cpbodo from the talc of the 
Argonauts, while on one end tlicrc b the 
myth of the Daughters of Pcltfts, at the moment 
when the two daughters are on the point of 
dismembering their old father in the hope of 
rejuvenating him through the magic an of 
Medea (118}: this summary, but by no means 
unnympalhctic, adaptation of an originai of 
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the fifth ccatury B.C. is apparcnily unique in 
subject and in style among the entire repertory 
of the sarcophagi. 

A glimpse at an obscure field of history and 
strange aspects of the human mind is afforded 
by anodier relief which Dr. GOtsebow Im ably 
pieced together from many frag men is wtiieh 
were found at various times iu different parts 
of the catacombs (up). It is a slab of Grede 
marble ov^ five by three feet in dimensions, 
and may once have been still longer j for it ia 
the front of a sareopliagus, which was adapted 
by the Christian users of the catacombs to 
serve, face inward, as the front of a burial 
recess—hence the exccpdonal degree of pre¬ 
servation of Uie surface of Uie surviving fi^g' 
menu. The date of its execution is shown by 
stylistic and similar considerations to lie approxi¬ 
mately between a.d, 265 and 2815, A central 
panel contains the—^iliiteratc—ittscripdon; to 
its right was represented die portrait head of a 
woman, roughly blocked out in the marble 
with a view to the use of stucco details and 
colour, set against a curtain wltich b supported 
by putti] to the left is a scene liithcrto pracdcally 
unique in the repertory of either pagan or 
Christian ait: a group of eleven pirrsons, 
including at the centre a woman who b under- 
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going flagellation; die aitcndaai figures are 
carefully individualized, two of tlictn holding 
the palm and the standard of victory respec¬ 
tively. Ritual flagellation plan's an important 
part in the mystery cuica of the classical world: 
it generally implies the expulsion of evil, 
whether physical or spiritual, or the atonement 
for offences committed, or else is asoctated 
with fertility magic. In the present instance, 
thr finding of such a represmtatiofn in these 
surroundings at first promised to baffle all 
clForts at interpretation: hut hfXonsignor \M1- 
pcrt*s profound knowledge of the Christian 
sarcophagi and related monuments, as well as 
his shrewd gift of observation, while it has not 
pcriiaps rendered all the details intelligible, 
stiii has assigned the setting in which, with all 
probability, this strange representation belongs: 
some non-ortbodo 3 C sect, with extrme, per¬ 
verse views as to the evil inherent in women, 
Apart from the character of the subject, the 
artistic conception and execution deserve 
praise: in Wilperi*® words, “ the sculpture is 
one of die works of funciary art of the third 
century most deserving of consideration.*’ 
Further fragments have been placed cither 
in the little garden of tlte museum, or on 
the walls of die portico, and they include a 
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number of interesting piccesj especially as 
regards portrait heads and hitherto unknovm 
representadotu. 

These remarkable developments at the Pne- 
textatus cemetery liave coincided with a penod 
rich in discoveries of sarcaphagi: for the 
building of the modem suburbs has extended 
Ear beyond the inhabited area of the ancient 
city, and has thus rcaultcd in the disclosure of 
a number of burial places, both pagan and 
Christian, a certain propiortion of which were 
provided with this form of coffin: many of 
these have been brought in recent years to 
the museums, especially to the Tirrm. Fortu- 
naiety there has been a sdll further coincidence: 
for, as suggested above, the German Arcltseo- 
logical Institute is at present actively engaged 
in continuing its great work of a corpus of the 
sarcophagi, in which all these new finds will 
have a place, while their interpretation will in 
turn be furtlicred by ilie Insiitute’s Jaboun. 

Perhaps no branch of art^handicraft illus¬ 
trates more clearly than these familiar 
sepulchral monuments the position of Rome 
as heir to, and interpreter and transformer of, 
the achievements of earlier cultures. The 
Romans practised ilic rites of both cremation 
and inhumation. We are concerned here, 
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however, not with ossuaries, the rcceptacies 
for the ashes resulting from crematiDn, but 
with tlie stone coffins, the function of which 
was to preserve intact the bodies of tlic 
deceased. In imperial times tite poor could 
dispense with a cofhn, or could choose for their 
material wood or terra-cotta; but marble 
\vas preferred by those of certain means, while 
for the exalted, and espectaily for imperial 
personages, costly stones such as porphyry 
were held to be appropriate. The custom had 
behind it a long history. 

In the classical age of Greece:, plain chests 
of stone arc not infrequent: they were buried 
in die ground. But in Ionia of the sixth 
Gcirtuiy B.C. the use of decoration begins, 
especially on the painted sarcophagi of Claxo- 
mciuc. Then the inOuence of the Egyptian 
mummy-cascs makes itself felt in the anthro¬ 
poid ** sairopEiagi of the Phcentcian areas; 
while the Etruscans, of whom lire Knmaiis 
were direct heirs, developed a type in which 
the actual box is adorned with reliefs drawn 
from a wide repertory, hut the lid represents 
the deceased, or both husband and wife, not 
dead but as in life, reclining at a banquet. 
71ie Greeks had, meanwhile, developed Drom 
very primitive notions anotlicr concept of the 
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coRin^ the home of tlic dead; itamdy, that it 
was to be fashioned in the form of a honse or 
temple: and this type also exercised a pro¬ 
found influence under the Roman empire. 
For subjects to be represented in relief on tite 
fronts of the cases, the Romans drew freely 
not only upon purely symlwlical representations 
but also upon the store of Greek mythology 
and tf^end which^ however, was accorded an 
allegoncal interpretation: the tale of Psyche 
is an allegory of the vicisitud^ of tlie soul, 
the rape of Proserpina ts the transport of the 
soul to eternal bliss, the stream of Ocean with 
the various sea*creaiures suggests the journey 
to Elysium, and so on(i2o)v Until, with tlie 
recognition of Christianity—ivhich did not 
cremate but inhumed—the doctrines of the 
ncirt' faith arc attested by the Good Slicpherd 
and by another cycle of representations, this 
Lime from both the Old and New Testaments. 

At all periods the bulk and weight of a stone 
sarcophagus, and the amount of labour in¬ 
volved in its making, guaranteed that .its 
decoration would not be undertaken witlioui 
serious consideration. Tn a certain number 
of these monuments which have a central 
mcdalJion to contain the portraits of the de¬ 
ceased, the faces arc merely blocked out, to 
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be eventually completed in stucco and—as 
always—with the use of colour, indicating that 
the object was to be kept in stock pending 
enquiries; hence the subjects to be represented 
on the Tclicls were due to the taste not of the 
individual but of the purchasing public in 
general. It is dear that llic humble stone¬ 
cutters to who^ bands the execution was 
entrusted have transmitted to our time a 
repenory of subjects and ideas of the greatest 
significance for theTatdtude of the masses of 
tltc population towa^ Death and Immortality 
during the second and third ccntiuics of our 
era, when—as is shown by the increadng 
preference for interment as compared with 
creanation—there was a profound sliUHng of 
feeling all through the ancient world, a turning 
from the vanities of the visible universe tou-ards 
the hopes that centred in the world unseen. 


XVllI 

early churches 

A SEPARATE chapter b deserved by these monu- 
mentSt which have innv begun to claim the 
attention of specialists in the Christian field 
to a degree comparable with the attraction 
of the catacombs. These cariy Roman 
churches tvcrc situated in the inhabited 
quarters of the ancient city, not the public, 
ntonumenlal parts, and each one of them, 
normally, was erected in or oivcr a house: 
thus they have preserved a group of city 
dwellings which now—as was already indicated 
on p. 137—can be interpreted in the light of 
knowledge gained at Ostia and elsewhere. 
Again, the earliest forms of the churches 
themselves have begun to emerge from amid 
later accretions, thanks to the care with which 
investigauons are now conducted. 

As regards the houses, ailuuon was made in 
the chapter on dwellings (p. 137,n. ill) to the 
remarkable results tliat have been achieved 
at Sant’ Anastasia, Son Clemente, and San 
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Martino ai Monti; and die very recent dis¬ 
coveries under the pax’cmcni of the central 
nave of the Latcran Basilica are of equal or 
even greater interest. Including as they do 
important elements of the Oo n st an ti n ian 
BasiUca, remalm, documented by inscriptiom, 
of the Barracks of Uic Equitea Singulares of 
Scptimius Sci’crus, and, at a still lower level* 
four rooms of a house of the first ctmtury of 
our era, decorated with pairitings and mosaic 
floors (iitt). Invcstigalkuis among the founda* 
tiona of ihe east end of Santa Maria Maggtore 
have shown dial the basilica of the fifib century 
had no transepts but ended in a senu^circutar 
apse ivludi rested against the triumphal 
arch 

The time lias not yet arrived, however, for 
sumniarlziiig in a few pag(^ tlic results of the 
activity dial U now being devoted to the early 
churches: it must suffice to call attcncion to 
the important series of articles that arc appear¬ 
ing, especially in the Rivisia dt Archeolo^a 
Criiiism, and to mention one Individual Tnotm- 
mtmt, the (origmally secidar) Basilica of Junius 
Basius on the Esquilinc, which, with its rich 
decorations, had been known to former 
generations of archaolngista and was then lost 
to sight- it has now been rediscovered. 
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together with some adjacent rtjoms decorated 
with mosaic pavements and belonging to a 
private housCf and has been worthily published 
by Professor Gbseppe LugU in a fuHy illustrated 
article which had the advantage of the 
collaboration of that nuistcr of topography. 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, In the years inunediately 
preceding the illness that was to lertuinalc in 
his lamented death (123). 

Into that labyrinthine underground regiarv^ 
Rama Sottaranta —•the catacombs, wc must not 
enter now, except to record the discovery ^ 
a new cemetery area, to the left of the Via 
Tiburdna, not far from San Lotenzo/wbeh 
has already yicldoi a rich store of insciiptiom 
and odier materia) (124). 


XIX 

ART 

The preceding pagea have not ]>een lacking in 
references to the discovery of works of art: 
noble or attractive monuments of aiehiiccturc 
such as the republican shrines of the Camptia 
Mattius or the great temples of the Imperia] 
Fom (pp. 30^7} I the sculptured fneze of the 
BadJica ^Emilia (pp. 76^7); the sarcophagi of 
the Pmextatus cemetery and other tomb 
areas (pp. 149-57)? portrait statues which 
fermed a familiar feature in all the public 
spaces and buildings, fn the concluding 
chapter (pp. 163-3)^ something will be said 
concerning the work of our colleagues in 
clasufying, describing and interpreting the 
vast artistic repertory of Rome. Here there 
will be presented some imtances where recent 
discoveries have added new pieces of ouU 
standing interest ; and for this purpose it may 
be allowable to venture a certain distance 
outside the W'olls of the Capital to points where 

there is prospect of finding material which will 

u 
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Uluittratc importani cufrcius anti aspects of 
the ait of Rome, 

In the year 1927 the planiing of a vineyard 
in the territory of Aricia, some sixteen miles 
out on llK AppiaJi Way, led to the iinding of a 
rustic sanctuary with its hoard of voth*® offer¬ 
ings, Uie special feature of which consisted 
of cigin terra-cotta statues^ busts or lieads of 
Ceres and Proserpina, of life-size or somewhitT 
less, and in various degrees of completeness, 
but as a whole giving an admirable idea of the 
HeUedstic terra-cotta art of die late rqjublic. 
The friahncM of moddling of these faces, and 
the sjnrii svith which the details are rendered 
which were worked up subsequently to the 
casting, convey an imptession of vitality and 
independence in a local school that might have 
been expected to have proved excessively 
suliservicnl to die Greek tradition (125). ^ 

At the Alban \ 111 a of Domitian, adjaceni 
to the modem hamlet of Castcl Gandoffo, 
the adapiaiion of die Villa Barberini to serve 
as the Papal Villa has resulted in Uie discovery 
of eight pieces of sculpture* in thcnwcives 
extraordinarily heterogeneous but iiaving this 
in common, iliat diey can cbitn to have once 
belonged to the imperiit! coUectiom and to 
reflect imperial taste: some of them are 
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probably later in date than Domidan, but the 
villa seam to have conlinued in tlie possession 
of the successive ruling houses for generations 
after his death. The Maisyas of Myroti and 
the " Kyniskos ” of Polyclitus arc represented 
by marble copies, also a draped Aphrodite of 
the dose of the fifth century b.c., a variadon 
on the diaphanous treatment of drapery so 
popular in Athens of that period; there is an 
admirably executtxl basalt torso of a man, 
suggesdng in technique and colour a post- 
Polyclitan bronze; a less successful marble 
winged Eros; the hor^c and the legs of the 
rider from a Roman equestrian statue {with a 
bearded head wliich may not belong), and 
the Lioii'headed God already mentioned on 
pp, 144-^3. 

TIte etiortnous cutdng for the Via dell' 
Impero, shotvn in PI. Fig. I, not only 
penetrated deeply into virgin soil but ran 
through considerable strata of all periods. 
More than fifty statues, heads, reliefs, etc., 
were found here, the greater part of them in a 
metliscval wall. They may be taken to repre* 
sent the tastes of various occupants of this area 
during different periods. Respect for Greek 
art is attested by some mediocre copies and 
adaptations of the standard masterpieces— 
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ihc Casacl Apollo/' a head of die same god 
wreathed in laurd, a bust of the iw-wreathed, 
bearded Dion>Tnj 3 , and an eclectic figure, 
Icarus fastciiing on liis ivings. Various per* 
sonagea of the empire appear; Andnous, the 
favourite of Hadrian, Sepdmius Severus, C 3 ara- 
falln ^ and several unknown individuals, Tlie 
freshest and most atlmirable of all these marbles 
Is the well-preserved head that i* illus^tcd 
in PI. 9; it lias stylistic airmities with coins of 
about die middle of the third ccniury ^ our 
era, a characteristic and important period in 
the development of portraiture, the interest 
of which is only now beginning to be 
realized («a6)- 

This short survey of monumental sculpture 
may dose with the marble head, feel, and right 
arm of a colossal statue of ** acrolithic" 
technique (flesh parts in marble, drapery in 
metal), which were ftiund below the level of 
imperial times near Temples B and G of the 
sacred area of the Argentina Zone (sec above, 
p. 33), The head with its flowing liaur,^ ^tid 
the full forms of ilie neck, present a feminine 
appearance, and the identification with Juno 
lias been suggested; however, there are 
Hellenistic types of Aptillo that are noi widely 
dissimilar. Thu* the finding of these portions 
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of a cul[-statue—for such it surely was—has not 
resulted, at least up to the present, in a uni-' 
versa]Iy accepted solution of the problem of 
the identilication of tiic republican sluines (127). 
Tile workmanship appears to be that of the 
early second century of our era. Tlic chief 
value of these pieces lies in thdr being repre* 
scniatives of the colossal ucrolithic statues of 
the ancient world, of which many scattered 
fragments but few intelligible combinations 
sun^vc: this special technique has its own 
interest, as a cheaper substitute for the gold 
and ivory work in which some of tlie greatest 
of the Greek masters of tiic fifUi and fourth 
centuries a.c, embodied their interpretation 
of the Olympian divinities. 

The pemhatit of the more opulent Romans 
for richly decorated furniture Is well known; 
and ihb cla^ of object is admirably illustratod 
by a marble bowl for a Ibuttiain, standing three 
feet high and with a diameter of more than four 
feet, resting on three legs in the form of daws 
and a central spiral columnar support which is 
perforated for a jet of water; it is clearly 
influenced by Hcltcnislic metal technique, and 
may be classed under that elastic term Nei> 
Attic.” The boilom is fluted, and Silenus 
masks mark the attachments of the fluted 
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handies. About die body there rompa a 
troupe of sca-crcatures, including pairs of sea* 
centaurs and Nereids, and between diem birds, 
in a relief skilfully modulated and in parts 
almost reaching the full round. This ornate 
object was found near the Tiber, behind the 
Hc^pital of Santo Spirito, together with several 
other ancient marbles (ia8). 

Another exquisite example of this class of 
decorative sculpture, but in a very restrained 
and delicate style, is the large bowl which has 
been recomposed from fragments found in the 
Golden House of Nero (129). The shallow 
body is kept severely plain, with the simple 
delicate fluting derived from a metallic proto¬ 
type; the handles suggest knotted cords or 
twigs. 

In die field of painting, there have been two 
event* of importance: the uDCovcring of die 
representations on die exterior of the Tomb 
of the Scipios— utiTortunaicly In too ruinous 
a state to give a clear idea of the art of the 
republic, of which they may w'cll have once 
formed an outstanding example —and die pro¬ 
gress in d<^arlng ihc Splendid hall* of Ncto*f 
Golden House. 
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Various 

Therr remain ftomc isotatod discoveries^ each 
of which either has added a defimte detml to 
tlie known plan of the city, or has illuminated 
some aspect of its life. 

Once again, the great cutting for the Via deir 
impero (PL i,Fig. t; ef, above, pp, 10-12, 
has brought its coturibution: and this 
time in the field of topography. The carved 
marble details of a^smalE shrine bear an in* 
scription witl» the namra of the three mcfh- 
ma^itn who dedicated it in the year 5 b , c .; 
it not only is a record of the Augustan re¬ 
organisation of the city, but without doubt is 
the actual Compitum Acili itself, near which 
stood one of the most venerable monuments 
of early Rome, the Tigillum Sororium with its 
two altars to Juna Sororia and Janus Curi- 
anus(i3o).; the pit for offerings which was 
found here may have bad relation to these 
cults. 

Across tlic Tiber, near the crest of ihe 
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Janiculum, in the dig^ng preparatoty to the 
construciiDn of a retaining wall, toward the 
cto«c of the year 1926, the channel of an 
aqueduct was discovered wluch there b every 
reason lo Identify with tlie Aqua Alnerina of 
Augustus; its course near the city had not 
hitherto been determined tvtth certainty^ and 
the establishment of thb fixed point seems also 
to locate approximately tlic Naumachia of 
Augustus, an artificial pool for naval exhibi¬ 
tions in the low ground by the Tiber, which 
was supplied with water from this aque¬ 
duct (131), 

As indicated above {p. 159)1 stih a third im¬ 
portant point in the topc^graphy of tlic city 
has been established with greater preebion Iti 
recent years: the Barracks of the tmperia! 
mounted bodyguard, Eqaiits Sin^iiftSy at the 
Lateran. 

To return to the centre of the city, the 
Roman Forum: the shrine of Vesta has been 
partially restored; and the beginninp of 
human occupatioti in the adjacent area are 
attesred by a cylindrical pit which was found 
lo be full of earthen domestic utensib of the 
eighth and seventh centuries a.c*; remains of 
grain were also identified. TJie later cen¬ 
turies, and the legblalive tradition of the 
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Romans, have received their due in the partial 
clearing and restoration of tlie senate-house, 
Curia. The present structure b due to a 
rebuilding under Diocletian, on the site, and 
following the general lines, of the Curia of 
Augustus. The facade lacing south upon the 
diminutive space which was ail that survived 
of the repuljlicati Comiiium has received again 
its well-proportioned openings: the large door 
on the floor level, and the ttircc windows 
above; witli the bracketed cornices that frame 
lUc pediment, and the stucco imitation of 
ashlar masonry’, of wliich considerable traces 
re main juft below the horizontal cornice, diey 
form a wel {-articulated camposilion, Tlic brick 
walla—and doubtless origimilly tlte vaulted 
roof—of the large rectangular ball are rein- 
Corcod by a strengthening member at each 
comer—half tower, half buttress. It Itos 
proved possible to recognize the dispositions 
of the meeting-place of the senators: eittend¬ 
ing along each side three broad step-like plat¬ 
forms, and at the end a sort of tribunal for the 
presiding officer. Voting wat conducted by 
division, somewhat as in tlic modem parlia- 
mentary sptem. The surface of each side 
wall was diversified by three niches at a cer- 
uin height above the ground; there were 
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I wo doon at the funher end. The Director 
of Fonini and Palatine, Com m c.n datorc Bar- 
toli, etimalcs thai there was accommodariDn 
for about llircc htincircd senators* All the 
sur^^es of this splendid liall were veneered 
with marble, at least all tlime near the ground. 
The actual seats must have been portable, as 
no trace* of them have been Ebund (13a)- 
On the Palatine there h;is been progress in 
dcaring the remains of the* central portion of 
the great palace of Domilian—the portion 
which it is perhaps permissible to regard as 
the more intimate part, in contrast with the 
welbknown series of stale and reception rooms 
to the north-west. There arc tw'O series ot 
rooms, each grouped about a peristyle; on 
the higher ground to the north-east one story 
was suihcicni, and here Uic central open space 
contained a small lake in the midst of which 
was a tiny structure approached by a bridge 
on masonry archest a temple, in its dbcovtrer^i 
opinion (133); but the present airangcincnts 
arc of die fourth cauury; the analogy of the 
island triclinium in the learned Varro's villa 
at Garinutn (134) and a somewhat similar 
structure at Hadrian’s Tiburtme Villa, to¬ 
gether with the statements of the auihois as 
to Domilian's phobias (135) and his attempts 
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to achieve solitude, suggest that there was 
once here an isolated private banqueting room 
or bedroom. Tlic south-west half of this part 
of the palace, constructed on the tower slope 
of the hill, was two stories in height. Beneath 
the floor level of the north-eastern part have 
been fourul remains of an earlier structure. 

The greater part of the valley of the Circus 
Maximus has been cleared of mcjdcm build* 
ings and accorded a provisional systematiza¬ 
tion, but the ancient level has as yet been 
reached at only a few pabts. The plans for 
the future, however, include the gradual and 
systematic excavation of the Circus, and a 
beginning has already been made at the south¬ 
east end. Here tlicrc have recently been 
identified the foundations of the arch which 
was erected in honour of Titus m the years 
80-81 to commcmomie the subjection of the 
Jew'S and the destructiou of Jerusalem (not to 
be confused with the arch on die Sacred Way). 

Two important undcrtaldugs at the Oppian 
Hill, still in progress, must now be dironiclcd i 
the steady prosecution of the enormous task 
of clearing the splcntiid halls of the Golden 
House, and the establishment of a park tliat 
is to mebde and protect the remains of the 
Baths of Trajan, one of die grandiose monu- 
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mcnts of Rome which h\d suffered undue 
neglect. 

The system of commutucstlion* between, the 
region of ilie Forum and the Campus \lartiits 
has now emerged with disiincuicss, owing to 
the clearing of the Clivus Argentanus on the 
eastern side of the Opitolioe and the Via 
Bibcratica (these two names arc apparently 
late classical and mcdueval rtspecuvdy) at 
the Markets of Trajan; the biter affords an 
excellent impression of the aspect of a rest- 
dential or business street in imperial Rome 
lllC dIeBs Pl- 5)^ 

No edifice of ancient Rome is more Cuniliar 
to tourists and architects than the Pantheon; 
and few have provided so many and such 
vexatious problems. The measures that have 
recently been taken for die cciosolidatton of 
its structure have led to a better undmtand- 
ing of the methods adopted by the buildOT, a 
■Idlful combination of concrete and bnck, 
with the use of light volcanic stone to reduce 
the weight of ihe great dome, which was cast 
solid on a semi-sphcrical centring: a wonder 
of Hadrianic construction. The front porch 
belongs to the same period as the dome and 
its supporting drum. 

Honour has been shown to the impenal 
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builder Hadrian himself by the extensive wodcs 
of isolation of his Mausoleum beside the TibcTj 
on the opposite side trom the monument of 
Augustus and Gommvhat further dovrn*strcaiiu 
Tlie visitor’s attention to^ay is first attracted 
by the bastions ^vhich were desired by the 
Kcnahsancc engineers who adapted tliis great 
structme to serve as a fortress for the Popes; 
but apart from tlieae, the fundamental lines 
and masses of Hadrian’s tomb arc now revealed 
^rc clearly than they itad been in cen¬ 
turies. Inscriptions that were copied here in 
the Middle Ages show that this monument 
eventually received the remains not only of 
its builder but of a scries of imperial per¬ 
sonages of the Antonine House of the second 
century. 
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MITSEUMS 

This chapter wil! be biid^ informal, and—b 
hoped—practical: its function b to guide and 
suggest. But no presentation of our subject 
would have been adequate without at least 
some account of the museums of Rome as they 
have been affected by the accelerated rhythm 
of recent events. Vbitors to the city wUl 
require at dib point some indications, more 
specific and more ** up-to-date ” than those 
provided by the ordinary guide-books; and 
students in libraries aivay from here will per¬ 
haps find thcLT work furthered by some degree 
of orientation as to tlic present abiding-places 
of the more recently excavated objects and of 
those among tire older finds that have been 
shifted and re-arranged. This is ail the more 
desirable as the past decade has witnessed far- 
reaching reforms in these institutions, both 
old and new. 

To a certain degree the Roman museums 
have each its own speciality. The culture of 
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Rome b best shown, as n whole, in tlte museutn 
at the Batlis of Diocletian, famUiarly kno^m as 
the Tfrme, now officially called Museif J^azfmatt 
here too the Minor Arts arc well 
represented, and when all the mosaic Boors 
have been put upon exhibition the artistic 
nature, and the antiquarian interest, of these 
decorated pavcnicnts will arouse more general 
recognition than Utey have as yet received {136), 
For sarcoptiagi, urns, and portraits the museum 
stands in the front rani. Its wealth in Greek 
art, or rather Crseco-RoTnan coptes—a testi¬ 
mony to one aspect of Roman culture—has 
been greatly increased through recent Buds, 
partly owing to the introduclion of tlic me- 
chanical plough on the Roman Campagna, 
Matters pertaining to the oigamzation of 
Rome as a city—the public services such as 
police and hre protection; matcriabs and 
methods of construction; burial customs—find 
thedr way to the Aniiquarium on the Caclian, 
winch now has been rebuilt, enlarged, and 
thoroughly rcurganiacd. It contains tltc 
precious fragments of the marble plan of the 
cit)' which in late antiquity adorned the waQ 
of a building at^acent to the precinct of Ves¬ 
pasian’s Temple of Peace; tltc new installa¬ 
tion is affording an opportunity for fresh study 
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and consequently 3 t better undcfstandiug of 
die plan. Here arc the elepbam’s skutl and 
task from the Velia, with wliich Our chapter 
on rctnotc precursors of the Romans opened. 
The most remarkable accessions of the past 
year, (he statuettes^ relids, inscriptions, etc, 
from the Dolichenum of die Avcniine, have 
been described on pp- [4i’-2. This museum 
IB charmingly set in a garden which itself is a 
treasure-house of inscribed atones and archi¬ 
tectural fragments of great intcrot to the 
specialist. 

As to the other large and famous museums 
of Rome, either tlicy lie outside the imincdiaic 
imerests of this volume, or tlicy have not been 
so affected by recent events as to require 
specific mention; but there is to be chronicled 
the creadon of the Museo Mussolini (i 37 )» ® 
great cjctcnsion to the Conservatori Muscuni, 
with a secdoB devoted to the republic, and 
many other halls of interest in this coimcciion; 
it also incorporates some impressive portions of 
die podium and sub-airucturcs of the Capitolinc 
Temple, Another recent creation, the new 
Museum of St. Peter’s, contains much of value 
for the dose of antiquity and the early cen¬ 
turies of Christianity, 

The visit to the great open-air mottumenis 
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of the Forum and Palaiinc will receive a 
valuable complement when the a^iquaria of 
Forum and Paladnc are open to the public; 
a special feature of the former xviU be Uie 
marble frieze from the Basilica jEmiiia which 
was mentioned on pp, 76-7. Meanwhile, in a 
room opening off from the Sacred Way oppo« 
site to the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
there has been installed a collection ofmedtanf^al 
fragments that had been found in the Forum. 
The Przetextatus Museum has already received 
notice (Chap. XVII, pp. 149-54). 

But die student in BJijme sliould not allow his 
ztral for the original marbles to cause him to 
overlook two tmpajrtani collections of repro^ 
ductions: the Museum of the Roman Empire, 
at the njortii-ureslcm end of die Circus Maxi- 
mus, with its casts, models, photographs, 
etc., and the museum of casts of Greek 
sculpture which Em now been installed in the 
spacious neiv University City near the Via 
Tihurdna and San Lorenzo, 'Ihere is sound 
precept for studying the FVovinccs while in 
Rome: for the spirit of the Empire often 
manifested itself more impressively on tire peri¬ 
phery than at tlic centre; and as for classic 
Greek tirt, the significance of its creadons as a 
standard and as a source ofitispiraiion remains, 
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evcD though recent years have revealed the 
magniiude of the debt which not only late 
impeml Rome but early Emuia and, through 
it« the Roman Republic owed to the older 
peoples of the Near East. 


xxir 

THE EV,\LUATFON OF THE DISCOVERIES 

Those who arc not directly in contact with 
these matters can form only a general idea of 
the varioiis processes to wliich an ancient 
object newly discovered in Rome is sub¬ 
jected : the different channels through winch 
newly acquired information passes while on 
its way to fonn part of the common store of 
archaeological knowledge. A certain feeling 
for this aspect of our theme has been assumed 
throughout this book, but in closing we must 
consider it in itself. 

Apart from the Vatican State and the 
properties subject to its control, dte admluis- 
tratioii of tlie antiquities of Rome is at present 
divided. The agencies of die national govern- 
tnent control die Forum and Palatine, widi 
didr special antifpianfif or museums of small 
objccia diat cannot be left out in the open, 
as well as most of the great museums of Rome. 
The Govemat&raUf of Rome, through its Sec¬ 
tion of Antiquities and Fine Arts, sends its 
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inspectors to watch currcnc building operations 
with a view to possible finds, and it safeguards 
both the ancient structures and such small 
objects as appear suitable for museums* VVorks 
of outstanding artistic or historicaJ interest are 
incorporated in the famous city collecdons 
on the Capitoline, while one of the most 
striking features of recent years has been the 
reorganization, and the de^'clopmcntj of the 
Andquarium on the CsJian, the scope of 
which, as already stated, is die documentation 
of Ancient Rome as a dty, The cedesiasdeal 
antiquides, especially the rcnuiins of cata^ 
combs anti early churches, in which diis city 
is so incomparably rich, occupy a spccud 
position, since they arc of interest to both 
Church and State* 

llic vigilant and active policy of the Italian 
authorities may be explained, roughly, as the 
application of diree distinct juridical concepts: 
tint, that corresponding to the Englisli prin¬ 
ciple of “ treasure trove’* (138J t second, the 
theory which has been gainthg ground in 
recent yean in Italy that all die tvealth of the 
subsoil belongs of right not to the individual 
but to the people; and third, die conviction 
Uiat the cultural patrimony of die people, of 
which these finds consdtutc a part, is to be 
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held in trust and administered for them, and 
for future generations, by ±e State. 

The objexts (bund, then, interest the State 
first materially, as tangible property, and then, 
less tangibly, as forming pan of the artistic, 
historical and cultural pa trimony of the nation, 
^d there b still another dement to the situa¬ 
tion, fully recognized by the Italians: they 
are in a real, though vague, sense trusLccs and 
administraton for the rest of the H-orld: the 
civilizing mission of Rome, which has never 
been long forgotten dthcr by the beneficiaries 
or by the Romans themsdves, entails a certain 
moral obligation not only to preserve the 
current Jinds but to render tlieitt available to 
the world and to international scholaislilp. 
First publication falls to Uie Italian atiihoriries; 
after that comes the task of their colleagues in 
organizing aitd Interpreting the new material 
In its broad context and with the lidp of such 
methods and such points of view as they 
themselves may be in a position to oontHbute:. 
An important function as a clearing-house of 
information is assured for the Miuio di 3’tarfi 
Romani, 

riie Government has shown admirable enter' 
prise in supplying to the daily and weekly 
press an abundance of accurate olGcial in- 
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formation as to current archKologicat dis¬ 
coveries: our morning paper, li Messsggero^ 
has assumed a position of some consequence 
in the scientific world. Then come the oral 
communications presdUed by the several ad¬ 
ministrators at meetings of Jeamed societies; 
then the preliminary reports (139) ; and finally 
tile elaborate monographs ((40). 

M^nwhtlc, the various synoptic reports of 
annual progress arc being prepared, for inser¬ 
tion in different periodical publications with 
the function of malting these matters known, 
in a systematic and usable form, to the 
scholarly public of various lands (141 ]>. 

Then it b tliai the evaluation of the material 
enters upon another phase. Most of the 
peoples that look to Rome as the source, in 
a greater or less degree, of tbdr culture, have 
established their own insdtutiom in this city: 
and each lias brought its own indiwduality 
to the task of interpreting Rome(i4a'). A 
position of prc-emmcncc has been won by rite 
German Arclueological Institute, by reason 
both of the quality and amount of its scientific 
productivity and of the generous scientific 
hospitality to workers from other lands tvhich 
its incomparable library and phoiogniph coU 
lection enable it 10 extend, British scholar- 
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ship caa {>oint to the universally appreciated 
contriburiom of the late Dr. 'niomas Ashby, 
whose masterpiece, The Aquedttcts 6 f 
Rome, appeared only a few months ago, and 
of Mts. Strong, whose gifted chapters in 
successive volumes of die Cambridge Ancient 
Hisiory not only are a fitting culmination to 
her many years of Roman activity but place 
these Roman studies on a position of dignified 
equality with the achievements of specialists 
in other fields of ancient history. Both the 
British and ^Vmerican institutions send not 
only scholars but artists as well to the Eternal 
City, thus giving opportunity for fruitful 
collaboration between the professions in the 
iiiicrpretaiion of the greatness of Rome. 

The foreign Institutions established in Rome, 
like so much that exists in the city of to^ay, 
arc heirs to a great and venerable tradition. 
The three plua^ics m praise of Rome which I 
have ventured to print at the beginning of 
the volume rcs’cal three men, born in three 
remote quarters of the world in ages far apart, 
and speaking three languages, united by the 
common intcrot of praising the Etcnial City. 
And they had been preceded by many non- 
Romam; Ennius of Rudhe, Cicero of Arpinum, 
V'iigiJ of Mantua, Livy of Patavium. The 
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attraciloa exerted by the materiaj remans 
when vuiied on the may be taken, 
symbolical of the rar-'rcacbtng and long* 
lasting attraction of the name and fame of 
Rome. 
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NOTES 


The mc^odi of invcst^ii^ci wbich_ha\'c been 
vek>ped 


E«ypt »ml the Near Ean stre set 
Irtkmogkat Exmealioa^ Caml»ridgc» 


clcvek>ped in Gmeet 
forth in Jp P. Ditxip;^ Arth 
t^ty^ Sit Flindm Petrfo^ Afith^ tmd Aims in 
Lomkni^ ; amt in the nocktt nLOfiiut prepared by ^ 
plasty of expert^ nm Oimw m Ar^hs^hgjt, 



pfj* loi^ (s) SUttia 
Romr* (4) E.g.ny Laneijuij» in the uprmng 

pciges of kmm nfiA E^nvpiwnx Ansirnt Rami (1897)^ 
(5} A. Wi Vail Buiriif Jpwra* qf Horn, Studiif, '9*^ 
mi. 196-^, (6) Sueioniitt, Ahg., XXVITl. j; Db 
CAtttuij LVI^ 3W, 3 n, who iiiteqiietfl the saying hgura- 
tiTp'ely^ {7) T FnuiJe^ mtdhigs ^ tks R^itbikt 

AW Aiiefnpt ihm Jr^m iArir Voh 111 * t9»4, 

of P^pfTi mA Mmtgr^ht qf ^ Anist. AtaJ, w Ramt, 
(8V Cmpits IfOtnpiiifnBm Latimrmott (hctK^dbrth died lu 
tiL,), XV. HfimM, Orf.* II, 18, 1-S; Ovid, Ass 
AmtA.y III, HS-2D; Vinwiitf^ Vn^ 5, 7 f.| ^14. 
(fn) C. Ricd* A* M, Colbttt \\ MariaiUt Vm tisU* 

KtRme, 11^33, pp. (11) SiiCt,, diyf., LXXlI, 3^^ 

(iKl A. tSakie* k ifii^pry mtd Oibn £rn|^^ 

Lemdon, ims, pp. 308-43, etp. p, gafi, (tg) SOTb 
Sergi, in Assisnd^t^ tntim. Simt, BaUrtliw, 11, 

no. 1, pp. 4*8, pi a; Sergi aud KAppcl, in Rit. 
di Antfi^kik, XXX, 1034; fiiilJier tiibhography, at 
the end ci brfgPs artide in the ** Et^m Fisebtr^FHOmi 
Xtarphidfigit u. AfUhefiokgitw XXXIlo^ 
pp. 504-13. (14} presented to file Ef^liih^rcaloiig 

piibSic. bv Messrs. Peake amt Ftcimc in a readable wlintve^ 
Af^i mJ Afm^ bcti^ Vnl. I of their series Gmid^n 
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of Tmt. (ts) lUaitrsiUd Lfutdon AVp, Vot, 187. 
no, 5(0*6, ijiii Aug. 19 J 5 » P* a 95 * .'***> }• 3 ^’ 

[!7') G. Sjmuml, l 4 »«»ra 4 i Bmw ttp^Urta^ hMOa, 
I(i 4 ^ f= Swcdiili ArchKOl* lust* Rome, Skpfiif% IJi 
ppT iVas. (t8) Some ten mile* north Rome: 
Frank, op. eil., pp. ifrf)- (>9) Dionys. HaL, IV, (3, 
5. (90) Siflund, mp. rtU {tl j Hi* review oT S&H»md. 

Ilk Gnofoan. X. 1934, Dp. 45 ^ 5 - vvn' 

mottd’* review, in j™«- y Ram. StvAti, * 93 ?' 

BO and, fw #, neKlwnary poutiiHi, G. *" 

and Ashby, A topagr. f 

Attm. a/ tht Awr^ Mad- in _tAf.'L4ft.)i X, 193-; 

pp liJi-aa. faij Comer of Via di Campo MaraJo und 

dd!» Tonetia. (43) m. 5 «ri, 1953, pp^ 

(»6) 77b Ci^ Wdt «/ Impttid J&w, 0*ro«*t igSo- 
{*7} So named after the neighbouring Torre Argentina, 
Wlnrh o«< belonsed w a bishop of Simabnra, Lai. 
Arstniffiatum, afao Atgttavut. (96) G. Martliettt'IaJoghi, 



/W^rirtkid. R<m. <fi -inW., vni. lW- 3 , fP 

ten) at., L «<* ni- »' ^ 

^GAR., XU. 1935, pp. 89-149 tei) Mn. StiDW^ m 
ComiJ-. Atie. Hitt., DC, P-, 83', vviih pEin* oppowic P- Bot. 
laaj Suggeitivr testoniiion by A, r, Deatn, p». Xl-Vi, 
XLVII, of A, Muflos, // tiitmn dtl Icntpia dtUa Ftfrnmt 
Rome, iMS. ($3; U. Kalinti^t, in ««« 
recent «1. of Filmlknicfcri iSt((otff#fAifiiif Horn \9^***“ 
ed.. IV (. 4 «A(i«iA » 94 l, pp. < i“at)- ( 34 ). R‘*«»y»- 
VII, 33. 4 ' -r/.Vltl. 78' ,V (35} 
by ilic SwedWi AfcbKoI. ttut. m Rome; BnH. ikU 
hitrmn. Studi Rvttmi, V, if>34”5, pp. t“ 3 *' ( 3 ^),‘I;** 
twaria ap. SJlftmid, op. rii.. pp. ao^-io. ( 3 ?) -b' At*.. 
IV. 16, 6. (J8) Pausaniw, V, i*. 6; 5 - .( 39 ) 

Kestoraiioti of the Fonioi of Czsar, by O. Grossi, «t 
.\UAR., XIn, 1938* PP- aie-*o. ( 4 «) 
rc mlrriria of colutnn : AW. 4 fi.,ll, ) 9 ' 8 -pE 'j. ( 4 ')^^ 

alrrady^iled Topagra^ikai Dutiemrj of Amitnt Kom by 
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S. B. Pktnw atid T. Ailiby (Oxfiawi, 1939) should be 
sQiipIcniented by vhe {/fbts Rnnu of H. 

I^peat ond C. HlilKn ed-. Berlin, igiaj. The 



H Jus Fema Uftis Roma (Miku, 1^3 , of which an 

up-to-date edition i* g™tly needei The .Vfiha Pen 
(Mif of V. Rcina (Flomice, i 9 Tt) pfsaent* a 
*urvey by competent cngincera of the purt in queation. 
The need IHt oy a somewhat wider MbUc, for a new, 
coinptehcnsive and serious moijunl ms been met by 
t jmciani’ft auccesaor in the Univewa ty of Rmne,^ Profeior 
G, i /noniimfDiii oiitiM tf Romi t SufturJiio {Rome, 

vol. 1, 192*; II, tngAj ill in pn^iaration). The 
printed catalogue of the library of ibe (.tcmuin AtWi*0“ 
f^eal Itaiitute tn Rome ruppliot a ffUrly Ml hibho- 
gmphy down to the time ofita pRparatioii. For synopset 
of Current progiess, *ce the unu cliapter of our book. 
(lal Landani'i JSloriii li-pfi seatii di ftam has alrcMy 
beeii meritioiw^. The doi^ by RenoiMMiCe iirdK* 
afe Q gr fn m mltic of tit&imintioiii tfi iht USizi tiT 
Klorcfict have l)etn superbly jiablishftd Ijy A. 
t jnarnur^ti A dtsfj^ dtjlh Ujj^i di 

<V fulb volutn^ tRome. 19I4^^^); autl lltert Am smallcr 
iind l« opciiive \k^qm which fiimish a miivcuicnl 
itilroducdon; A- Barioli^ ivJu/# S Romd mitu^ 
fEToreriCi^, Hcrmanirii i}u Stadl Rirm im 15, 

liW JiAthmderi iQH)- ( 4 ?) ^ Ouidi di 

Ema, AlijttndUn ^ «Wr Gmtiiitm iff 
wtitr Bfmkmjs brndtchr^L rc« Oitcff An w 

v+ Ltidwig Schudt CV'^icnna and Augsburg^ 
1930). (fi) As JippesTf dearly in ilic liidicei w D& 
soiu^i IntsfiptwrUJ LatWit (45) A' ^ 1^!^; 

MAAR., Xll, P- ^ csernial idcw 

here iidrantcdi fomictf th*? luii^i of a aSioft cc^maumca- 
linii which 1 pwi^twl bdoic ilie Founb Natio^l 
Co^rcss of Romiifi Studies bfld in Rome* CJclntier 
IMS- ( 17 ) I. 1 -^ 13 . {4S) For the /rr tfmpb tlw 
dmicatiofis tW prime fotirOC if IHo Cassmsi LV, 10 # 
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1-8, with SucumitB^ ii Miui ai foiuare o|' 

Vcnui Gcfwinx: Lui:jetJui, 1, ^2-40, and cidicr uutkors 
died Plntner-A^hy, p, 20^, mid S^lssoMia, lUt. u> 
AWjkr dtr E&ittr, snd cd., Munich, 191s, pp. 77, 

(491) V. Gerimxi, in Cmtimm, X, 1934, p, ; Areh, 
jCiii, 10 Jtihiba£h, 1933, cob. 6iB-^s. fw) I, vii, t. 
(51) No. 25 in die plati, A. Mohid, La ViSa dti MUtai, 
Rome, 1931; see iitit, pp. 74-8. (5a) Maiuri, La 
Cam M MtnandTO, Rume, t)93^t noa. su and 24 of 
plan; pp. 8q-98; pi. 10. [53) G- Luglt, in AW, 

1921, pp. 380-9; there dcscrtwd: as a private snetnary. 
(54) R. dcJbrUds:, tM. JtaiJm inLatiata, n.Sinmburg, 
igia, p. 1, Rg. J; pL i, (55) R. Eialer, tfrll/iunmlet 
URd Munich, 1910, pp, 613 f. (58) F. 

Hillrt V. Gariiiiqpm, T/Ura, t, pp, 306-7; LG., XII. 
i«, 416. (57) E. Dyggi-e; F, Ihsolaeti, K. Rhmnittas. 
Dot lifmm IKMI Salydon, Cupenhagen, 19^4, p. 141 
(= p, 429 R< Danish Acad, Mem., lett., Vll. 

t. [V, no. 4}, index, r. p. L'altapns, AW/nmnt. Tlie 
ibting is ttnesiioiied by W. Zacbkrzschuuion in Gncrmcui, 
XI. 1935. pp. 859-60. (58) Delos, aradal exedrtt Oi' 

Midas at Terrace of Foreign Cods: Bfdt. Carr, /M,. 
VI, 186a, p. 305, pl. *i A; *883. p. a8oi dniCt 

108/5 Roussel, D^tu OffLmu Ath^skiiat, pp. 

aCa,4iy-ao. Oaestdra,seeMau, in PautyAVi^wn,vi, 
1581-9'; but most of hu scDu-drcuiiir examples are 
Roman date; the earlier ones are How- 

ever, the em^ljnear sinictuiie beneath the Great Altiu 
oT pergnmon (.iW. tL F&g., HI, i, pp- 83-5, pb. it, 
xx) suggaa a imditjon of some standing* The sub- 
Jcci b treated from another angle hy G. Leroiix, lai 
arigima 4 t iUdiptt Pam, 19(3, np. 305-10. (59) 

Op. eii,t pr 141 439)1 iivdmc, t.o. £Wra- (80) Ur 

Sptcta£^t 10. (8r) V'ltl, 30 . (td) IV, ai; 35; 

V, 43. (63) Astg., 20, (-3. (64) C^Wtaffl, VI, 19311, 
pp. 533-87. (65) Suctomui, 100. 4' {86} Farti 
Qiptttati, CtL.f tfiid cd., p. 62; IX, no. 5290: fAfaj- 

fW(-(67) Surtonius, /or. fit, (88) V, 3, tt. (89) 

873-4- fToV Ad. Alt., I\^ tfi, 8. (71) F. W. Shipk^. 
iri . 4 /.-l. 4 R^., IX, tgjt, pp. 7-^ {7*) F, E. Utwn, In 
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ALiAJi., XII 

(74) 


‘935rPP- &7-B8. f73) C/iL, i. and «L, 
[74] French School oiT Rome, 


ktlX. ima, pp, 93~ito. {75) .V^f. Stm-i, \^% pp. 
43t-5a3. ^(76) A portion of one of these, in hontnir 
01 a Certain Valenttii hlaxintus, has been Ibtitid on the 
north slopes 1^ the CftpitoUne Fill): Ntt Seevi^ 1^34, 
a 17-18, (77) AW. &«a, iMT, pp, aBp-o?. (78) 
pp. 438-44. {jg) iiri,. pp, 48gM)!- (M 


pp. ai 

m,. 1933, ppl 43ft744- i?9> ... 

ihd., pp, 491-3. (61) ClL, XJV, 4531-46, 5354, 

^55; Aflf. ictfef, iOTfl, pp. i88-ao5; 1334, pp. 347^3; 

Campus Rfmm di t dt$ 19334 sGj-'Bi; 

Rhtxnh^i LXXXIIp 193 31 pp^ 3fia-6o; 

OtjUFT, ./isfAffjft.^XXlX, tp35ii ctib. I’^7-^04. (8:1) Bull 

Cmn , LV% pp. 26^74. (83/ Mt* .SmM. i 


pp, 6a-7. {84J AJA., xx3air, inag, p. 435. (83) 

Citffl., LV, 19*7, pp. 375-So^ (06) ,V«1. Sent!*; 1331, 
313-45, ti'iih vuluaMc subsequent discusuont in. the 
phllajcj^ca) jounutla. (87J Bitil. Cm^, LVIIl, 1330, 
pp. 153-61. f88) JfyL Sc^, 1930, “ -.e -- 
AyA,, 'XXKVlh -m pp. 54^ 
ac*{>B-3tH)i, dnic ajj, 315-45- (91 ( 

Ly " 


£Siim„ LXl, 1933. pp, iit-jii. 
16. (94) Am^ Jounu XI.VUl. 

/, G/m,, LXl, 1933, pp, 311-15. {93) 


dl. Cm^t LVni, 1330, 
'9J0. pp. 345-5«- i*'?) 
S49-1S3‘ /!?*>) w/-., Vr, 

CfL, XJV, 5389- 


Stia. (ga) BtilL 

Cmmm-j 

1927, p, 18; BfitL Cffm., LXl, (933. pp. 211-13. (35) 
Butt. Cvm.f LVl, pp. 307-13, (96) GrcMi^, m 

XIVC ^48^ (975 G, Cloku, in 
XL 19351 pp' 4 ‘ 3 ^= 3 - XL 1933, 

73-e, (m) fe.fi/-pp.413,%* i.4fiooi 

JFifc-cr, grtj cd., tm, 15a, with tdfcmicci. (lOn 
G, TomuEttt, 111 fill//, Cm,» XXXV* 1907^ pp. 86^. 
(loa) Cato, RJL^ 1571 11 X Gafinidgnjj^ IT, 39^ 
8 . jtt^l ^rikC dUcD^iLCcE ]|i 459 agC» OLlTipiodOTUB 
Phot. Dh 63 4 Ikkker, states that llir scM^alkd Anicmine 
Badu Wd at tine tibpostiJ ot those bAtbing ifioo ^u, 
wToughi of polished marble, and thoie of Dioeletijii 
aJindot twice thitt mimbers Both the original noinct 
aiul the meqjtnr 4irc later, and it vmnJd pmiaps be a 
waste of mgtaiiiity to subject the stnlcmcTii to eritii::nl 
semtiny: were theae Ktctally for baihm," 1'.^, 

to Ik tiietl while bathing? And if 10* how ? Went they 



igo 


ANCIENT ROME 


the rqaiptuent 4^ ihe t3triDO, for the eottvcntntce of 
t^he pairont of the baths? (he %uit:i cntllble? 

Sty have not nrore of these scats beto proerved to the 
present djiv? fio*l CIL.. VI. A/jjo viti 



4 £wfit<rras«, II, rgsT-a, no. 5. p, a 

Simhmt Elnirut, yd «|., K<Mnc., ja,* „ 

M 08) Ayf, 6. ( log) SaU. Stm., LXI, >533, agyla 
lti(^ XII, 1535, pp. tfoi ^Ijdjt% 

p- bi. (tit) Ejoiuplo neendy published: widir 
ban Clnnrntc, t. Juajriit, iWi rfi jf/u, CruliasB VI 
under Santa Anartwia, Sir. H Artfud. Criii' 
under San Martino » Monti, 
R. V-ietl^, S/idi A Ad, Crid, IV, 1931; cf, the nalocc 
V bdJiBtiani, IV, 1935 pj,. 196-^7. 

li** j ? Hamb's ardete; to wki^ may now 

be added ^(httis’i two icccnt artklo in Skri/Ut. IV 



’ ' ey - -- JilfUVUCA^ XLVnrp 

flij itmi, (gp pp, 76-104.16) 

amount JbllotHi m part the tnfomuukiri 
^Ikd by m M Cu^how for^Techoau's report, 

371-5- fiiafM’ 


Stroup. 

W Lwdon, tots, (laj) flsTS,' 

IV PP* 335 " 5 fl. (iw) Aiwi^i 

' 533 . 33^3, ( 1 = 3 ) Hit. JS AkM. 
Out., LX 193a. pp. aat-ss- ('24) Mi, tV, 1937, pp. 

^“ 45 . X tg^jh PP-179^391 1933, PP' iny'^sg: 

fla IV MurnlU, Mi. am., LXI, 1933, ™.V- 

1 127) AAwfcW dfth Soaii/. Aetoii. Rt>m.^ SwJien/., 
1932-3. pp, Stniimftli, VIII, 

SilrJ ' 533 . pp. 69-7^: 

I 91 C™,, LXI> fgitj, p. 030) tm.. 


NOTES 


t 9 t 


tigi) MAR., \X 19117, pp- 
n, 1X3 


ua. 1933. pp. 80-1, tij 

137-46. ^133) Ct^MuDflK, 1933, pp. ^7P~t. (133) 
Mt. &flw, 19:19, pp. 3^g. (I34J Jomi. flow. 
Jhwifi. [X 1919, pp. 59^. tijgl htiei.. Dm., I4- 
PJiny, 82. (136) XL E. OJukc, MAAJi,, 

AlIl, tggb, pp, 67-314, cap, indiDC, p. ait. {137) Ex¬ 
cellent pcvf catattigue by Df, D. Mtmnii. (138) A 
delicate minor point m English Uwt C- $. Eiiiiacn, 
*■ Thu Lav of Tnasuro-Tnove, Past and IVeaent," ht 
the Lmv QtmUrtj Rtatw, XLIJ, 1936, pp. 368-61, repr, 
in tlie .ViDR^^cr Chmult, i(j», pp. H^-tog. (im,} 
£.gt in C^itolaarj, the richly-ilhiSLnitcd semi-populw 
organ of the GetwTiud^mtD Ji Rama —frhjch ecaaea publl- 
raiioo with fhe yeof 1935—or the Ilatltltina Cmawdft 
its archvolngical journal, or the Aegli &asi of the 

National GoverniDCi^ (* 4 ?) the .Woiutnumr 

AiaiiAi of die Arcat^nnid dtt LiiKti, or in the vanoiia 
whkii OK now appearing under the auxpka oT the 
Rtali IttihOa di Arfhntlagia t Stmia ditt* Art*. (141) An 
important Gunurc af dw BuU. Cam. coinats of iti .Voti- 
iiario Anbftlogko; the Rermaii Archeological liutitute 
in Rome, in ^e AnASutogiuhtr Anatigtr which forroi an 
appeal^ (0 its JahibiiiJt, Kta a standard approaching 
pmectiim; the Ammcwi Jmstnd af Anhmmgy hu in 
own hibliograpluea, nviews, and Newt Itenu Ihun 
Rome ''j and in Great ^tain the ABt^ ial lfift. 

in in Ttafs Wmk in CXvnnd XVwfief, undertakes to supply 
11 luitoble {niervah a chapter on Italian Archiralogy 
and Eacavationi, umewlnit le« detailed and without 
picturca. but prepared with the practical needs of r-laLgjtrail 
acholan in minn. (14^*) There is an anniud volume, 
puhlislt^ in Rome und^ iin intenuUioniil rotrrmittee, 
and enutio) AaooArr /jutiNttHum yu# amcrirfiidLi ihmidNtatt- 
hai diKi^ms artihutipit ioitndii a tmh in Uib* ttttta. .iiiAt 
makniiw, 
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